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AMERICA SPEAKS AS A FRIEND 
OF FRANCE 


HERE are two questions which I put to everybody I could in 
Germany. I had a good chance to get a good cross-section. 
I did not talk to Communists on the Left, 10 per cent. of the 
population, nor to the old military class on the Right, another 
10 per cent., but to the great middle class in between, 80 per cent.— 
‘people like you and me. I asked them first,— 
_ Are you willing to pay, or are you trying to duck out of it, as 
so much of the world seems to think?” And second,— . 
‘What is your real desire? Do you want to get back at France 
once more with feelings of revenge to try and square accounts? 
If that is so, then the world is going to make it so that France has 
a right to go to sleep at night, and we want to find first of all 
whether the fears of France are justified or whether they are more 
or less worked up on her own account through fear.” 


| The invariable answer I got was: “We know we have to pay, 
| and we want to pay and get rid of it and get it behind us and get 
: on in the world.” 


J. HENRY SCATTERGOOD 
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To New Haven! 


GREAT STEP forward will be taken next 

week at New Haven. Be there! The dele- 
gates will vote heartily, we almost say unani- 
mously, for the reorganization of the denomina- 
tional administrative body so that all of our 
spiritual power may be properly centralized and 
at the same time made fully representative of the 
whole Fellowship, with all its agencies and indi- 
vidual members. This most important business 
has already been discussed at length in these col- 
umns, in the consideration last May of the report 
of the Polity Commission. 

Because this change is natural, and vital to 
every person, parish, and organization in the Uni- 
tarian Church, it is not surprising that the num- 
ber of delegates in attendance will be unusually 
large, probably eight hundred. They would not 
come merely to hear addresses, however admirable; 
nor would even the better methods proposed for 
our common work draw them in such numbers. It 
is the combination of great speakers on profoundly 
vital subjects in the social order, to which the 
church is dedicated, and the improvement of the 
care of the churches, including the new demand 
for the solidarity and progress of the whole denomi- 
nation, that makes the New Haven meetings quite 
without a parallel in recent years, in their appeal 
to the country-wide constituency. 

It is not yet too late for a parish to send its 
minister and pay his expenses. It is yet time for 
those who have been undecided to forward their 
application to Unity House in Boston. We stake 
our reputation on the promise that no gathering 
in our history has been more successful and delight- 
ful than the varied and vigorous sessions that will 
enliven the halls of Yale in the beautiful City of 
Elms. 
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Institute of Politics 


NEW MEMBER of the Institute of Politics — 


made a pleasantry which amused that remark- 

able company. The air was filled with differences 
of opinion on every lively subject, from the primacy 
of race as a factor in politics, to the merits of the 
Turk as a member of civilized society. ‘This place is 
not what I expected,” said the critical one, in a tone 
of keen disappointment. “Ill never spend another 
month listening to both sides of a question.” 
How many people are there in the world who are 


_ willing to expose their favorite prejudices to other 


people’s prejudices? To plain facts? Who want 
both sides of a question? There is not more than 
a fraction of one per cent. of people, including the 
very learned, who are honestly and freely hos- 
pitable to evidence which will change their opinion. 
They stand for a side, not the whole. It is wise 
to begin with that assumption if one has a new 
idea one wishes to get into circulation, for the 
capacity to resist it is almost infinite. 

To keep a kind of buoyant, cheerful assurance, 
with a learning attitude, is the best persuasion for 
one’s cause. And that we found among the excel- 
lent men and women who make Williamstown not 
a state of mind, but an irenic arena where facts, 
theories, remedies, and philosophies are all thrown 
in together, and made to take their own part, one 
against another, for a solid, intensive month. And 
when it is all over, the two appreciable changes are 
the increased respect for other peop opinions 
and the moderated regard for one’s own. The 
stimulus of the interchange to mind and soul is 
incalculable. 

We told the story of the Institute in detail last 
year. We believe it will suffice now to give our 
readers the address of Mr. Scattergood, which was 
the most important utterance of the season, because 
it treated the problem of reparations, which is in 
everybody’s mind, and which, when it is settled, 
will go far to put the world in order. The Insti- 
tute showed no tenderness toward Germany. She 
will not rise one point in the scale of world appro- 
bation until she shows her avowed intention to pay 
a reasonable reparation by actually beginning the 
paying. 

Our opinion is that Germany does want to pay. 
We leave out of account her sincere willingness to 
acknowledge a debt for the war. What country 
ever paid such a debt gladly? On a simple basis 
of necessity, she wants to pay. She knows she 
cannot go ahead with her normal life and industry, 
she cannot stand the persistent discountenancing 
of the world, she cannot give her people, as they 
face other people, , their requisite of self-respect, 
until she shows the will and the deed of a debtor 
to civilization. Can we decide what the amount 
of the debt should be? 

As for those other values, called imponderables, 


it is well for us who are victors in what we deem 


a true victory for the race, to remember the words 
of Paul. He knew “how to be abased,”’ and’ he 
knew “how to abound.” Germany must learn the 


former lesson, and we no less must learn the latter — 


lesson. 


> 
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The Register’s Announcement 


EXT THURSDAY MORNING, in New Haven, 
there will be an important meeting at the 
General Conference under the auspices of THE 
HRISTIAN Reeister. Please see the program. An 
announcement of great significance will be made 
there by one in authority, and two distinguished 
persons in the Unitarian Fellowship, Dr. Minot 
Simons and Prof. Hudson B. Hastings, will speak. 
Under the present administration of the church’s 
paper, which is thoroughly committed to the expan- 
sion of progressive, vigorous, liberal religion in a 
world where fundamentalism and quiet composure 
are the chief marks of most of our spiritual expres- 
sion, Tm ReGIsTer has grown to a distinctive place 
in the field of journalism, and is known everywhere 
for its persistent leadership to pure Christianity. 


We Help Japan 


UR NEIGHBORS, for such they are, who have 
gone down to death in the inconceivable dis- 
aster in Japan, probably number a half-million. 
Our feelings cannot, perhaps it is well they cannot, 
adequately respond to the suffering and sorrow 
that casts a pall over the whole civilized world. It 
is too great. Japan, wonderful, progressive, eager, 
friendly Japan,—we love the brave spirit, the 
incomparable promptitude and industry, with 
which she sets about her gigantic task of burying 
and restoring, of feeding and sheltering her 
awfully smitten people. We will give at once 
according to our ability for what relief they deeply 
need. It is exactly like our President to feel the 
affliction poignantly, and to call upon us. And the 
Red Cross is already receiving our offerings. We 
willallhelp. It will make us still better neighbors. 
It will indeed increase our mutual political under- 
standing. Is it not true such a time makes us see 
that we all believe all the time in the things that 
make life easier and nobler? The churches will 
take a leading hand in the giving. 


The Narrow Path 


ic SEEMS a narrow path that most of us travel— 
from the home to the office in the morning, and 
back again at night, from the lodging-house to the 
store and shop. From the room where we sleep to 
the cab, pilot-house, truck, and beat, where we 
work, seems but a step and of very circumscribed di- 
mensions. The unusual thing about us is not that 
some slip into well-worn grooves and stay there, not 
that life gets dull and drab occasionally, but that so 
many refuse to yield to the dwarfing things and 
keep the soul clean and high. "The man who made 
the comment “The more I see of human nature the 
more respect I have for my dog,” must have had a 
sad and dismal experience, and have succumbed to 
the bitterness of it. He told only one fact of ex- 


perience and a minor fact. 


Those who look through dusty lenses will see a 
dimmed sun and threat of rain. Clear away the 
dust. See life as multitudes are living it—free 
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thinking, free acting, wholesome and full of courage 
for the future event. With the narrow road most 
must travel, with scare head-lines, with one dema- 
gogue shouting for peace at any price and another 
for militarism, with one leader beckoning one way 
and another leader, another, it is exceedingly grati- 
fying and comforting to see the rank and file march- 
ing in step, keeping their own counsel, forming 
opinions and executing plans reasonably and 
calmly. 

The pulse of the people beats sound. The brain is 
steady, the outlook confident. Besides, the average 
American citizen has vision. He wants a home of 
his own. He wants a better environment for his 
children. He wants an honest government. He 
may not always get it, but he wants it, and attain- 
ment must be preceded by desire. Thus the road 
we travel widens, thanks to the hopeful philosophy 
of the many. It is not a prison-house in which we 
live, but a wide-open area high as the blue sky, 
wide as the blooming fields and green forests, deep 
as the love of mankind. 


Notes 


Several communications have been received in 
sharp criticism of an editorial paragraph, “Restore 
the Whipping-post.” It seems to us the critics are 
entirely right, for if we say violence justifies vio- 
lence, we are back to barbarism, even though a 
fiendish act of child-violation be a severe trial of 
our better, civilized character. 


Can the motion picture desecrate the church? 
This question has been definitely answered by the 
Papal brief issued from the Vatican respecting 
the famous Coronation Church of Saint Matthias. 
The edifice was utilized to present a film drama de- 
picting a Turkish invasion of the fifteenth century. 
Learning of the desecration, the Pope ordered the 
church closed until it could be reconsecrated, and 
severe ecclesiastical penalties inflicted on the 
authorities. Yet, ministers may be found bold 
enough to say that the motion picture is an impor- 
tant adjunct to religious teaching. Which shall 
prevail, apostolic briefs or the declarations of pro- 
gressive ministers? 


A sentiment has grown to formidable propor- 
tions, in this country, that the baiting of former 
President Wilson is a national indecency. What 
difference of opinion there may be about his serv- 
ice to his country and the world, the time has 
passed when any one can abuse him without receiv- 
ing prompt rebuke from the respectable opinion of 
his compatriots. The reason lies in this, that intel- 
ligent persons see both sides of his character,— 
they see his inspired ideals from which he has 
never retreated, and his practical disabilities in 
association with other men in striving to get his 
ideals co-ordinated in a political mechanism called 
the League of Nations. They do not separate 
his excellence from his defect, they take the 
two together, and their estimate is both kind 
and just. 
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Watching the League at Work 


Setting Things to Order among 3,000,000 Refugees 


SPENT TWO remarkable hours the 
other eyening watching the League of 
Nations at work. They were hours of in- 
struction and delight to me, as they would 
have been to any man who believes that 
the salvation of the world lies in co-opera- 
tion instead of in conflict, in the restora- 
tion of a new and, wider, deeper order 
rather than in the indefinite prolongation 
of warfare after the Great War. Oppo- 
site me, on the hotel balcony overlooking 
Alexander the First Square, Sofia, sat a 
modest, unassuming Englishman of im- 
pressively calm power, one of those Eng- 
lishmen of whom a Bulgarian judge of 
the Cour de Cassation said at the time 
of the occupation, as he watched a Brit- 
ish soldier trudging about his business 
through the street, glancing neither to the 
right nor to the left, “These people will 
rule the earth, and they will be worthy 
of the honor.” The name of this Eng- 
lishman is entered on the roster of the 
League of Nations as “T. F. Johnson. 
Haut Commissaire Adjoint de la Société 
des Nations pour les Réfugiés.” At the 
end of my two hours’ conversation with 
Colonel Smith, for he was an officer in 
‘the British Army during the war, and 
saw action on more than one front, was 
that, despite indications to the contrary, 
there is a force that is working mightily 
for the restoration of order and justice 
in the world, and that that force is the 
League of Nations. 

Colonel Smith is an associate of Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen in the important business 
of setting things to order in the lives of 
more than 3,000,000 refugees of various 
nationalities “who have been uprooted 
from their native soil by war or by eco- 
nomic and political pestilence and have 
been wandering over the face of the earth 
homeless, in varying degrees of distress, 
since the collapse of the Russian Empire. 


WHILE WE WHERE TALKING,—and 
a soft-voiced English wife sat by, silent 
but attentive,—an associate of Mr. Smith’s 
came out on the baleony with the an- 
nouncement that he had “sent the tele- 
gram.” “What telegram, Colonel Smith?” 
I ventured. “A telegram to Dr. Nansen,” 
he explained. “They told me at the For- 
eign Office yesterday that there are several 
thousand Bulgarian gardeners—seasonal 
workers, you know—who were caught in 
Russia at the outbreak of the war and 
have been kept there ever since. I have 
asked Dr. Nansen to set the office at 
Geneva to work getting those people back 
in their homes. I have pointed out that 
Bulgaria has offered its hospitality to 
many thousand Russian refugees whom 
the Russian Goyernment has now agreed 
to take back. There is no reason why 
the Soviet government should not return 
the favor by releasing those Bulgarians 
who are still held interned.” It was a re- 
vealing glimpse of the League of Nations 
at work to bring back peace to the. world 
that was disclosed to me by the chance 


question. 
with vital, vivifying, cleansing forces. 
Colonel Smith had been in Sofia for 
three days. Thence he was going to 
Constantinople, from there to Athens,— 
and each yisit was to be a visit of ad- 
justment, an effort for the promotion of 
humanity,—and then back to the offices 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. He 
was starting for Constantinople on the 
following morning, and there was one 
problem left in Sofia to which he had not 
been able to attend. He left pressing in- 
junctions upon his representative in Sofia, 
another Englishman, Mr. Collins, corre- 
spondent to the London Times, to attend 


Keystone Photograph 
DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


As a representative of the League of 
Nations, his is the task of settling the 
affairs of multitudes of refugees 


to it without fail. That problem in itself 
sheds an illuminating light on the variety 
and the complexity of the affairs to 
which the League of Nations concerns 
itself—affairs that involve the life and 
the happiness of millions of human beings. 
This particular affair concerned a party 
of several hundred Albanians who had 
been ousted from their homes in the Pris- 
tina district in Macedonia by the Serbians, 
and had been camping near the railroad 
station in Sofia for two months—a sight 
of destitution that is appalling, as well 
as menacing to the health of the city. 
Colonel Smith heard of these Albanians 
only at the last - moment, from the writer, 
and was planning to stretch the long help- 
ing arm of the League of Nations to them. 
But why did not the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment help them? Because its powers to 
help are already overtaxed by the prob- 
lems suggested by the presence in Sofia 
of about 30,000 Russian and an equal 


I felt that I was in close touch number of Macedonian emigrés, be it ex- 


plained in parenthesis. 
for refugees. 


Sofia is a camp 


“IT AM EXTREMELY SORRY to hear 
about those Albanians,” was the way 
Colonel Smith put it. “But Pve had so 
many things to do here, that I simply 
couldn’t look after them, but Mr.. Collins 
will let me know what their situation is. 
I came here primarily to attend to the 
Russian situation. The Russians prom- 
ised us that, if the Bulgarian Govyern- 
ment would admit a Soviet Red Cross 
delegation here to -repatriate the Rus- 
sian refugees and emigrés, the Soviet 
people would perform that task alone 
and refrain strictly from propaganda 
work. The Bulgarian Government in- 
forms us that the Russian Red Cross 
delegation has been trying to upset the 
government and set up a Soviet adminis- 
tration on its ruins. The people here 
have supplied me with their evidence, 
and I shall take up the matter with the 
Moscow government from Geneva. If the 
facts are proved, it will be a gross breach 
of honor, and the League of Nations will 
call the attention of the Moscow govern- 
ment to the fact, and impress it- with the 
enormity of its offense.” ; 

“And what good would that do?” I 
asked incredulously. 

“Well,” responded the League of Na- 
tions Commissioner, thoughtfully, “you 
see, we have done a good deal for the 


Russians in various parts of the world, 


and we have the right to assume that we 
have a certain amount of moral weight 
with them. They have always proved 
themselves willing to take Dr. Nansen’s 
advice, and I must say, that is the first 
indication of their ever having broken 
their promise to us. 


“Another thing that brought me to the 


Balkans,” went on the quiet-spoken Eng- 
lishman, “is the affair of the refugees as 
between Greece and Turkey. The prob- 
lem is, how to make the million Greeks 
who were driven out of Turkey by the 
victorious Mustapha Kemal—or who fled 
at his approach—an asset instead of a 
liability to Greece. We have begun a 
wholesale work of reconstruction by a 
loan of $6,000,000, which our organization 
has undertaken to float, for Dr. Nansen 
has no treasury supplied by the League of 
Nations. In the meanwhile, by exerting 
some moral pressure on Greece, we have 
induced Greece to return to their homes 
Several thousands of Bulgarians whom 
she took from their homes in Western 
Thrace and interned on Agean islands. 
That’s one of the reasons why I’m on my 
way to Athens. And let me say that the 
League of Nations, Dr. Nansen and all 
the rest of us combined, could have done 
very little if it had not been for the will- 
ing aid of American charity. Tell the 
Americans that they must come into the 
League of Nations. We can’t do anything 
like our best without them.” Bett 
Soria, August 8, 1923. 
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America Speaks as a Friend 


« 


of France 


J. HENRY SCATTERGOOD 


A short, stocky man with a thin, decisive upper lip, a high head unthatched, and a Phi Beta Kappa key on his watch- 
chain, a few days ago stood up before “the most discriminating audience in America,” as they call the Institute of Politics 


in Williamstown, Mass. 


He had been briefly introduced by Philip Kerr as an American business man who had just returned 


from Europe and who would speak. He turned out a Quaker, a member of the Friends Service Committee, which is perform- 


ing about the only creditable work America is still doing across the water. 


The hearers thought it would be a “short and 


snappy” little talk, but in three minutes they were amazed to hear the beginning of the greatest speech of the whole session, 


and that does not except Lord Birkenhead. The reception of the address was unparalleled, tremendous. 
understand, it was because the speaker and his message were America incarnate and articulate. 


As the reader will 
With business sense, economic 


sanity, patriotic fervor, world sympathy, religious passion, and spontaneous eloquence, Mr. Scattergood moved on the highlands 
for a solid hour, and his feet were on the earth all the way. THE RecisTER is able to offer the address to its readers. It is 
published virtually in its complete form, and with almost no editing, from the notes produced by that master stenographer, 


Frank H. Burt. 


AM simply an American business.man 

studying questions from the business 
man’s standpoint, and I don’t know any- 
thing about politics. But I have made 
something of a study of the reparation 
problem during the time I have been in 
France since the Peace Conference. 

Let me say, first of all, I am a friend 
of France and worked during the war in 
France. I have a triple interest in France. 
I have an interest in a company that has 
three plants in France. I have always felt 
that France ought to recover the cost of 
the land and repairs of devastation. I 
have the greatest sympathy with the two 
problems that France has to solve, the 
financial problem and the problem of 
Security. Her finances have long been in 
a desperate condition and are getting more 
so all the time. She has to have help out- 
Side, and naturally she turns to Germany 
for it. When we think of present condi- 
tions, it is difficult to remember old his- 
tory and to recall France of the time of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon. 

We feel deeply for France, especially 
when we think of our own conduct. We 
did not ratify the Treaty, we did not go 
into the League, we did not even sign the 
Treaty of Guarantee. All three things 
have had a profound effect on France and 
have contributed to the fall of liberalism 
and the coming in of extreme reactionary 
politics in France, and the reliance of 
France, feeling as she does that she has 


been left high and dry on the shore and 


almost deserted, on great armies as the 
sole means of defense. — 

As to the Germans it is very difficult to 
get at the facts. People come back from 
Germany differing in their reports. One 
man speaks about the smoke coming from 
the chimneys and therefore thinks he ‘has 
produced evidence of the power to pay the 
indemnity. He sees everybody busy, the 
eafés and theatres doing a thriving busi- 
ness, and he assumes that the country 
is prosperous. Of course, everybody gets 
what he looks for. A person going through 
this country, particularly one not speaking 
the English language, and passing through 


Pittsburgh, would probably surmise at any 


time preyious to the present time that the 
country was thriving. If anybody went 
and down Broadway and tried to judge 


America by what he saw there, he could 
get really as accurate an impression of 
the country as most of our tourists get in 
Europe. 

I 

Let me give a résumé of the fundamen- 
tals of reparations from the business 
man’s standpoint,—first, as to the general 
principles of economics; second, the eco- 
nomic condition of Germany; -third, the 
amount that we have assessed on Ger- 
many; and fourth, the amount that Ger- 
many has already paid. 

1. As to the general economics, repara- 
tions are great transfers of funds that 
have to be paid in some form of inter- 
national exchange. What can it be? It 
can be paid in gold, in movable property, 
in immovable property, in service, in 
goods, or in labor. 

Of gold, Germany has less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the total amount of 
the bill. It can never be paid in gold. 
All the gold in the world is not a third 
of the amount imposed on Germany. 

As to movable property, we took as 
much as could be spared without crippling 
her industrial machine after the Treaty of 
Versailles—ships and coal, and so on. 

As to immoyable property, Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George refused to take the 
securities which were back of those be- 
eause of the difficulties, their earnings 
being in marks, and because of the fact 
that it would have led to political compli- 
cation to have nationals of France and 
England too much interested in a pros- 
perous Germany. 

As to labor, it would have been the 
ideal way to rebuild the areas, but there 
new complications arose when the French 
labor unions refused to sanction the com- 
ing of German labor, although 500,000 
men were offered, I understand, three 
times by Germany. Then, after the labor 
unions found that it would take forty-odd 
years with French labor alone to rebuild 
the areas, they allowed other foreigners 
to come, and now you see Spaniards and 
Italians and men of some other countries 
at work there in the great work that has 
already proceeded, I believe, to two-thirds 
of the total. Then the business men who 
wanted to make profits out of the opera- 
tions objected to the use of German labor 


and German materials, and, as you know, 
the Rathenau-Loucheur agreement was 
never ratified by the Chamber. So labor 
has never been available. 

As to service, Germany has none that 
she can render in an international sense, 
because she has only just begun to have 
shipping and she has no banking or in- 
surance of any kind that is available. So 
it boils down to goods, goods which Ger- 
many sells to the rest of the world. 

Whatever Germany sells, somebody else 
must buy. Who is the somebody else? Is 
it ourselves? Do we want to be made the 
dumping-ground for abnormally large 
quantities of German goods even for the 
sake of getting possible payment of repara- 
tions for the French and the British? You 
know our answer; it is found in the tariff. 
No country can afford to be made the 
dumping-ground for German goods, and 
consequently, though everybody is clamor- 
ing for indemnities, nobody is willing to 
receive them in the only way in which 
they can be paid. We have that paradox 
which John Foster Dulles called attention 
to recently, which you find in the answers 
to three questions: How much ought Ger- 
many to pay? Hvyerybody says, As much 
as possible. How much can Germany pay? 
There the experts come in and they vary 
in amount. How much will she pay? As 
much as the rest of the world is going to 
allow her to pay. 

That is the actual situation of the broad 
problem of economics. Of course the busi- 
ness men have waked up to this, but the 
politicians are not yet ready, apparently, 
to tell the bitter truth to the peoples every- 
where, that this is a great big hoax as to 
the enormous sums, at least, that so far 
have been in people’s minds. 

2. The economic situation in Germany is, 
as everybody knows, adverse. Instead of 
there being a balance with which to pay 
such external payments, it is quite the 
other way. Germany is actually eating 
into her principal and living on her sub- 
stance rather than having a balance. She 
has not recovered her trade before the 
war by 40 per cent. either of exports or 
imports. The economists say that to keep 
up with the payments called for by the 
Treaty she must not only recover all her 
past trade, but all the trade of England 
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as well! That, of course, is absurd. We 
would not allow it to happen if we could 
possibly prevent it. 

8. What is the bill that we have im- 
posed on Germany? It was unsettled for 
two years, then it was fixed at $55,000,- 
000,000 by the premiers, and again it was 
fixed in May, 1921, at London, at $33,000,- 
000,000. 

The total wealth of Germany was $75,- 
000,000,000, and the Treaty took away one- 
third, leaving approximately $50,000,000,- 
000 now as her supposed wealth. You see, 
$33,000,000,000 is two-thirds of the wealth 
of all that country. ~If -we had the same 
thing to pay ourselves, two-thirds of our 
estimated $3800,000,000,000 would be $200,- 
000,000,000. Just think what that would 
mean on a pro rata of the $750,000,000 
a year which was supposed to be called 
for from Germany under this treaty. If 
we had to pay as much proportionately to 
incomes, we should have about $6,000,000,- 
000 to $8,000,000,000 to ‘cough up” out of 
this country for an annual payment. 

Anybody who has worked on the float- 
ing of loans during the war, the Liberty 
Loans, knows what a tremendous effort 
it took to raise $25,000,000,000, every cent 
of which was to be spent in this country. 
And yet this called for a payment of 
$750,000,000 a year abroad. 

The indemnity that the French paid in 
1871 was $1,000,000,000, at a time when 
French wealth was estimated at $25,000,- 
000,000; 4 per cent. of the wealth of the 
country compared with 66 per cent. which 
we haye assessed against Germany—six- 
teen times as big. 

Here is another interesting comparison: 
The other day we extended the British 
loan—a loan to a country that had won 
in the war, and had enormous gains in 
one kind and another—for sixty years— 
their loan of $4,000,000,000, the first part 
of the period at 3 per cent. and the rest 
of the time at 3% per cent., and we knew 
it was the best that could be done. And 
then we turn around and say Germany 
must pay her $33,000,000,000 in forty years 
at 5 per cent. 

The politicians who made the settlement 
of May, 1921, knew perfectly well that 
they had to divide this amount up into 
two groups, first, the A and B bonds, 50,- 
000,000,000 gold marks, and the © bonds, 
the latter to be issued only when and if 
the Reparation Commission decided that 
the condition of Germany warranted their 
being issued. 

Mr. Roland W. Boyden told me in Paris 
a few weeks ago that all thought of the 
C bonds ever being issued had vanished 
from everybody’s mind. The A and B 
bonds are the maximum possible recovery, 
he said, and there is no use talking of the 
C bonds, unless some gold mines are dis- 
covered in Germany, or something else 
makes her abnormally rich. 

4. What has Germany paid? The French 
have one set of figures, the Reparation 
Commission another set, both far out of 
date; and the Germans publish a set of 
values very different from the other two. 
Let me explain why there is such a chance 
for variations. Take ships, for example, 
Ships at the time of the Treaty were 
worth a great deal more per ton than 
when delivery took place. The Germans 
put in one value for ships and the French 
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put in only the value at the time when 
the delivery took place. Take coal. Under 
the Treaty, coal could only be valued at a 
figure which was equal to the internal 
price of coal in Germany. Now coal has 
been subsidized in Germany on account of 
the poverty there, and its price has been 
much below its market price in the world. 
Mr. Boyden told me that of the millions 
and millions of tons of coal that Germany 
has delivered, none of it has been valued 
at more than half its wholesale price in 
the markets of the world. 

Mr. Boyden himself summed it up in 
these words: 


“By manipulating the figures you 
can support almost any point of view 
as to the effort Germany has made. If 
you wish to prove that she has paid 
nothing, you emphasize reparations in 
the strict sense, ignoring restitutions, 
sequestered property, property in 
ceded territories, clearing-house bal- 
ances and all other cash payments 
and expenses not included in repara- 
tions, then charge the army costs (per- 
haps including U.S. Army costs) 
against what you do take into account, 
and reach the conclusion that Ger- 
many has paid little or nothing. On 
the other hand, by exaggerating valu- 
ations, and valuing things that repre- 
sent no real effort, you might reach 
$6,000,000,000, perhaps considerably 
more. I should think a conservative 
guess would be $3,400,000,000, and I 
should not quarrel with anything up 
to $3,750,000,000. These figures would 
not include any allowance for state 
properties or debt partition (or col- 
onies) or war or other material cap- 
tured from or abandoned by the Ger- 
mans.” 


Another very good authority is Lloyd 
George, who speaks more frankly now 
that he is out of office than he did when 
he was in. He says: 


“Tt is not without significance to 
recollect that between the expense of 
army occupation and contributions 
already made toward reparations, 
Germany has already paid the Allies 
three times the amount of the total 
exacted by Bismarck in 1871. That is 
without making any allowance for the 
vast and highly developed colonies 
she surrendered. Let, therefore, no 
one approach this problem as if deal- 
ing with a recalcitrant country that 
was deliberately refusing to acknowl- 
edge any of her obligations under the 
Treaty which she has signed.” 


II 


So much for economics. What led to 
the Ruhr? German finances broke down 
last July, as we all know, and she was 
given a moratorium of six months from 
all the powers, who recognized the facts 
and did not do it because they wanted to. 
At the end of that time they met, first in 
London and then in Paris, to decide on a 
common course of action. They found 
themselves in agreement on three things 
but in very great disagreement as to 
methods. f 

The first thing was that the amount 
that they were asking for was hopelessly 
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out of the world of reality ; in other words, 
that 50,000,000,000 gold marks was what 
they might talk about. Second, they 
agreed that Germany would have to have 
a further moratorium, and the British 
proposed a four-year moratorium, even 
from payments in kind. Third, that the 
only possible way in which France and 
Belgium could pick up any considerable 
amount of reparations was through the 


floating of an international loan, the pro- . 


ceeds of which would be turned over to 
rehabilitation work. 

They agreed on these three points, but 
they disagreed absolutely on method. As 
we all know, the French take the view 
that the German word is not worth trust- 
ing at all; that she has signed her bond 
twice, once in Versailles and once in Lon- 
don, but she has not carried out any- 
thing she signed. Of course we all 
realize that she signed, at the point of a 
pistol, on the dotted line. She knew that 
she could not pay. The financiers and 
economists knew she could not pay. And 
she knew that we knew that she could not 
pay. 

M. Poincaré says that the French will 
make no new deal until they have in 
their possession what he calls gages—that 
is, guarantees in the shape of a physical 
possession of the Ruhr as well as the 
Rhineland which the Treaty gives them 
for fifteen years—the great Pittsburgh 
district of Germany by which, if in the 
possession of France, she could cripple 
Germany’s economic life. 

England’s contention has been that it 
would not help at all to put troops there 
and to prod people with bayonets, particu- 
larly foreign bayonets. They said the 
way to get the reparations was to build 
Germany up and help it rather than keep 
it down. Ifa fellow owes you some money 
and hasn’t any work or any property, do 
you go and jump on his chest and gouge 
his eyes out and cut his hands off and 
starve his children and throw him into 
jail, and then expect him to pay you when 
you won’t let him up? The British arrived 
at the common-sense economic proposition 
which their business people, their ex- 
perts, and their governmental people al- 
ways find when they try to work out a 
solution. 

But Poincaré said to save his country 
he must go on into the Ruhr, and there 
France and England split. Of course we 
all laugh about it, but the fundamental 
difference between the French and the 
British is something that we hardly real- 
ize. * 

Here is Great Britain, a country which 
only feeds itself, unfortunately, for three 
months in the year at most. She has got 
to buy food or starve. She has got to go 
where there is a surplus of food to get. 
There is no surplus food in Hurope to-day 
and will not be till these crops come in. 
She has got to go where the exchange is 
against her to buy food. Consequently 
she is interested in seeing Rouwmania and 
Austria and those other cowntries which 
‘are now in distress re-established and 
getting themselves upon their feet. Tt is 
a fundamental policy for Great Britain. 
We call it trade and we slur about it. It 
is necessary. In the old days they said 
they had to have a navy twice as big as 
that of any other country to prevent a 
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blockade in case of war. If an economic 
blockade comes, it is just as disastrous 
and she goes just as hungry as if it was 
a naval blockade. She cannot afford to 
let these nations break down in ruin. 
France, on the other hand, with a 
peasant population, feeds herself probably 
re largely than any other country than 
our own. She has 50 per cent. of her 
peasant population on the soil and she is 
perfectly independent of international 
trade in the sense that Germany and 
Great Britain are not independent. She 
ean let that situation go to pieces and she 
can still go on with her marvelous diver- 


sity of soil and climate and her hard- 


working population which all of us so 


_ getting coal. 


much admire. That makes it possible for 
France to give way to her fears and bowl 
other people over if she thinks she is 
in danger. Therefore we find Great 
Britain trying to set other nations on their 
feet while France is trying to knock them 
off their feet. 

France has got to come to a choice 
whether she wants a crippled Germany 
without an indemnity or a prosperous 
Germany with one. You have got to have 
the choice, as it was said by Sir Edward 
Grigg, between the milk of the cow and 
the meat. You cannot milk a cow at one 
end and cut its throat at the other. You 
cannot go on cutting the trees down and 
still have your fruit. You may recall the 
picture in Punch last January. Bonar 


Law said, “That goose can't lay any more 


eggs unless she has a moratorium.” 
Poinearé said, “A goose that can lay and 
won't lay has got to be made to lay even 
if you have to wring her neck to make 
her do it.” 

M. Poincaré said in the French Cham- 
ber, after the premiers split last January, 


“The outstanding defect in the plan 
of settlement is that it provides for 
a rapid economic recovery of Ger- 
many, and that we cannot allow.” 


- That is the whole show. You say Ger- 
many can pay and must pay. How? In 
gold? There isn’t as much as 1 per cent. 
to be had. The only answer is in the ex- 
cess of exports over imports. But there 
is no such difference and there cannot be 
such a difference—it does not exist and it 
cannot exist unless you have a different 
kind of Germany, and a different Ger- 
many M. Poincaré cannot tolerate. 

The occupation of the Ruhr was un- 
necessary, unwise, and unprofitable. It 
was unnecessary from the standpoint of 
It was unwise from the 
Standpoint of getting other reparations. 
It has proved absolutely unprofitable. 
One of the important American officers 
in Paris told me the other day that it was 
costing France 500,000,000 francs a 
month in red figures. It is costing Ger- 
many a fabulous amount—the break-up of 
industry. Everybody is losing together. 

The bankers a year ago were at work 
aud were prepared to do for Germany 
what they have recently done for Aus- 
tria in that marvelous loan—which is one 
thing America did approve. That help 
for the world would haye been possible a 
year ago, but it is not possible now. The 


By rt question now is, What will be recoverable 
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in any near future? If chaos develops 
in Germany and she breaks up into many 
little states, the chance is lost forever. 


III 


As to the conditions inside Germany let 
me speak about passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. I do not think that the imagina- 
tion of America has pictured it. Passive 
resistance is not lying down and stopping 
work. They are trying to make their 
plant run to the fullest capacity under the 
handicap. For instance, Krupp’s is oper- 
ating about 80 per cent. and trying to 
run as fast as possible. But what they 
will not do is to bring anything in or out 
across the border and pay the 10 per 
cent. which the French have imposed. 
They will live on the old raw material. 

When the French went into Hssen they 
took the big railway terminal. Imagine 
the Grand Central Station in New York 
taken by French troops. When the troops 
entered the station there was not a man 
in the place; it was absolutely empty—not 
a switchman, not a power-plant man. 
Whatever had to be done they had to do. 
They had to find their own men, pay their 
own men, house their own men, have them 
study the machinery, familiarize them- 
selves with the tracks and signals and 
every detail of operation, They had a 
thousand problems to solve the first day, 
another thousand the next day, and they 
have not caught up with that infinitely 
complex situation. 

Another example of the problem fol- 
lows: When the French take a coal mine 
with their troops and machine-guns a 
whistle blows, and the men, maybe a 
thousand of them, come pouring up from 
underground. They stand with their arms 
folded and look at the French soldiers, 
and the French soldiers look at them. 
What can they do? They can’t do any- 
thing. They can’t shoot them; they 
haven’t done anything to shoot them for. 
As long as the French soldiers stay there 
the Germans will go away and get a job 
somewhere else if they can get it, and if 
not, the Government has been paying them 
an 80 per cent. unemployment wage. 

The French have the mine; what will 
they do with it? ‘They have to bring 
their labor there, pay them cold cash. I 
haven’t a doubt that every ton of coal 
that France has been getting is costing 
$500 a ton and in the earlier days $1,000 
a ton. As the head of the Miners’ Union 
told me: “She is not getting 1 per cent. 
of what we used to give her for nothing. 
In that chair where you are sitting I 
told the head of the Rhine Commission, 
‘We will make up this default on coal as 
soon as the physical conditions permit, 
but if you come in here with your bayo- 
nets and try to make us work you won’t 
get anything. And they have not been 
getting 1 per cent.” 

Since that time I believe the figures I 
have seen have brought it up to 7 and 
possibly 10 per cent. of the coal they were 
getting for nothing. Bayonets do not 
mine coal very well; helmets do not bring 
it up. Soldiers are out of place in indus- 
try; they don’t belong there. One of the 
French generals said to us, “If they start 
anything we will massacre them.” But 
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if they don’t start anything, what are 
they going to do? They are all dressed 
up and nowhere to go. 


Do you realize that there is being 
tried to-day an experiment that is 
new in the world’s history that has 
never been tried before on a big na- 
tional scale, and it is working? I 
mean passive resistance. It is so 
baffing to the French that the one 
and only thing that M. Poincaré is 
crying out to the world to-day is, “Call 
off passive resistance, and then we 
will go back and talk of what we did 
in Genoa.” It baffles them. Nobody 
knows how to meet it. 


The question is being asked by millions 
of people. “If the great French Army is 
helpless, what is the use of having it? 
Why pay the bill for an army if it is 
out of date and can’t work?” That is 
interesting working-people over there very 
much. The working-people of Germany 
see that vision. The rest of the world 
has not seen it. = 

They said to us over and over again, 
“Don't you Americans see this—the possi- 
bilities of non-violence?” They think they 
are like zealots in a new faith, carrying 
out something that is worth while as a 
grand experiment. Mr. Cuno said to us 
that the one and only hope that Germany 
had was to have no violence. “I did not 
go down there, as the French said, to op- 
pose them; I went down there to tell the 
people what word had come really from 
the people themselves, that their only 
hope lay in non-violence; if there was any 
violence that trouble would immediately 
start; they must keep the men busy so 
they would not be in idleness and not be 
tempted to violence.” 

He is a person of great naiveté who 
thinks an order from Berlin can call those 
people off. They are absolutely united. 
They have a new purpose to live for. It 
is a desperate situation. They do not 
know what is coming out of it. But the 
thing they do see is the coal mines being 
invaded by foreign bayonets in any city. 
They are right together, officials and 
people, master and man, father and son. 
The other day there was a little boy 
standing beside a French general’s car 
that was in trouble. The chauffeur was 
underneath, and the general said to the 
boy, “Take this monkey-wrench and pass 
it in there.” And the youngster straight- 
ened up and said, “My government for- 
bids it!” They get a little fun out of it, 
too. When Hssen was occupied, a wag 
put up a notice purporting to come from 
the French general as a communiqué: 
“To-day three brave battalions of French 
troops captured Hssen with three machine 
guns, five howitzers, and two tanks, took 
possession of one railway station, one 
post-office, and a fruit-stand.” 


IV 

What are some of the conditions in 
Germany? Of course inflation is the 
thing that comes before everybody’s mind. 
The inflation has affected everybody in 
the country from high to low. The other 
day I bought in Wssen a fountain pen and 
paid 68,000 marks for it, which would 
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have been $17,000 to the German cutting 
coupons and getting his dividends. 
To-day I reckoned up, at the present price 
of twenty-five cents for 1,000,000 marks, 
that that pen would cost 3,000,000 marks 
to a German. A person with a fortune of 
1,000,000 marks is worth one-quarter of 
a dollar to-day over there. It does not 
take a great deal of imagination to pic- 
ture what it means to the people. There 
may be a few Stinneses just as there are 
a few Fords and Morgans in this country, 
but there are millions of other people 
who have not taken the opportunity as 
profiteers to exploit-the situation. 

Take that old pensioner at Krupp’s in 
that wonderful little village where each 
one had his little house and six hundred 
marks a year. Those 600 marks a year 
to-day would buy a part of a postage 
stamp. Just think of it! It certainly 
would not buy a cup of coffee in a res- 
taurant—a whole year’s income. That 
man is an absolute pauper. 

Take a person in middle life, a German 
on our child-feeding committee. His little 
fortune that he had inherited had put 
him through the university. He had a 
start in life, was married and had a 
government position. He, like everybody, 
was living from hand to mouth—not five 
minutes ahead of his necessities. Hvery- 
body’s wages are adjusted every two 
weeks as the index value of the mark 
goes down, and nobody knows whether the 
readjustment is going to come soon 
enough to pay the increased prices, they 
rise so rapidly. And that fellow told me 
that he spent every cent of his entire for- 
tune—it would not have kept him ten 
days—it would not have kept him ten 
minutes now—absolutely wiped out. He 
and his wife are living in two furnished 
rooms. They have long since given up 
all hope of buying furniture, and as for 
having a child, it was out of all possi- 
bility—they could not afford it. And the 
prospect of life that he had was that 
of hundreds and thousands of young 
families. 

Take a person in the rich walks of life. 
Take Mrs. Alfred Krupp, the widow of the 
famous Alfred and the mother of Bertha. 
She was left a fortune of 500,000 marks a 
year—one of the richest women of Europe. 
Do you know what that means to-day? I 
think it is twelve and a half cents a year. 
When I was over there a few weeks ago 
she was already selling, according to an 
intimate friend of hers, her silverware 
and her rugs and that sort of thing, be- 
cause, of course, while Bertha could help 
her a bit, still she was busy keeping her 
men employed and finding the money there. 
It is an enormous task to every manufac- 
turer to get credit and keep the men em- 
ployed if he cannot sell his goods. He 
cannot sell his goods without paying the 
10 per cent. tax, and that they won’t do, 
so they hold their goods. It is a race of 
nerve to see who will outlast the other 
fellow in this crazy game. 

One of the results of this inflation is, 
everybody tried to get rid of his money. 
If you had a large sum in the bank and 
the mark was going down every day, 
would you sit and let it melt? Of course 
you wouldn’t. You would spend it as 
soon as you could. If you were a servant 
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girl, you would buy the best dress and 
hat you could for the money; if you 
were a farmer, you would buy a machine. 
There is no incentive to save money. 
Everybody bought whatever he could pay 
for, which did make smoke come out of 
the factory chimneys, which these tourists 
who are such great observers of facts 
always note. 

I am not going to dwell on that, nor on 
the assertion that the German capitalists 
are sneaking money out of the country 
and investing it abroad. I think the esti- 
mates in England say it is about a billion 
dollars, which would be very nice to get 
and apply to reparations if we could turn 
Bolshevik and seize it. But it is rather 
difficult to readjust our ideas of private 
property so that we feel free to do that. 
If you preach one doctrine to Russia, you 
don’t want to practice another doctrine 
yourself, 

There are two questions which I put to 
everybody I could in Germany. I had a 
good chance to get a good cross-section. 
I did not talk to Communists on the Left, 
10 per cent. of the population, nor to the 
old military class on the Right, another 
10 per cent., but to the great middle class 
in between, 80 per cent—people like you 
and me. I asked them first, 

“Are you willing to pay, or are you try- 
ing to duck out of it, as so much of the 
world seems to think?” And secondly: 

“What is your real desire? Do you want 
to get back at France once more with feel- 
ings of revenge to try and square ac- 
counts? If that is so, then the world is 
going to make it so that France has a 
right to go to sleep at night, and we want 
to find first of all whether the fears of 
France are justified or whether they are 
more or less worked up on her own ac- 
count through fear.” 

To the first question I got the same 
answer from all kinds of people. I went 
across in the ship with one of the big 
German syndicate heads and a director of 
the Stinnes crowd. I had long talks with 
them. I went to workers; I had a long 
talk with the head of the Miners’ Union, 
and the secretary of the Workers’ Coun- 
cil at Krupp’s, a young man who repre- 
sents 30,000 workingmen. I talked to 
little officials and big officials all the way 
up to Mr. Cuno. 

The invariable answer I got was: “We 
know we have to pay, and we want to pay 
and get rid of it and get it behind us and 
get on in the world. It means years and 
years of privation and suffering to us and 
our children, but we want to get some- 
thing settled and be done with it. But 
the settlement that has got to be made 
now has got to be a mutual settlement, 
something that is within our power to 
carry out.” 

Mr. Cuno said, “TI will not sign what we 
cannot do and what we do sign we will 
carry out.” And he went on further and 
said, what has been made public, as you 
know: “We stand ready to agree to what 
your Mr. Hughes has suggested, that an 
impartial commission shall reassess our 
power to pay if you do not think that 
what we already have suggested and are 
going to suggest tis enough, and we stand 
ready in advance to abide by that and to 
carry that out. What more can we do?” 
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Well, what more can they do? One 
reply is, “Why, have somebody besides the 
Reparation Commission.” The Reparation 
Commission is made up absolutely of in- 
terested. parties, who favor the Belgians 
and the French. The method of justice 
is not to take interested parties and have 
no appeal from what they say. We 
usually have a tribunal in which both 
sides can be heard and the case settled 
in a judicial way. Mr. Hughes has sug- 
gested that an outside commission of ex- 
perts should really assess it; and that is 
the hope, and the only hope, of injecting 
common sense into the reparations situa- 
tion. v 


About the other question, I am going 
to give you what the real workers in the 
Ruhr said to me. They said: “We are 
done with war. We do not want any 
more bayonets, French or German. War 
only benefits the capitalist class, even if 
it benefits them, and we have been ex- 
ploited enough and we do not propose’— 
as the American phrase would be—“to be 
played as ‘suckers’ any longer. We are 
not going to stand for this thing any more. 
We are most of us pacifists now, and we 
don’t want war in any shape or form.” 

I do not say that the Germans haye 
suddenly turned saints, but I do say they 
are just about like the rest of us. They 
have had enough of this thing. They 
know ‘what war means, and they know 
that a new war is not going to bring any- 
thing to them, that is, the majority of 
them. Mr. Cuno proposed on December 
31, 1922, that France and Germany should 
sign an agreement, and have the United 
States as stakeholder, or any other nation, 
to the effect that there should not be any 
war for any cause for a_ generation. 
“Further,” he said, “I will say that we 
shall agree that we will never have a war 
for any cause unless we have a vote of 
the peoples through a_plebiscite’—and 
that means never, because no people 
would ever vote for war. 

Mr. Poincaré says the French Constitu- 
tion does not provide for a plebiscite; - 
neither does ours; but to bring that about 
may be one of the lines on which we shall 
work for peace, so that no little group 
of men, as Mr. Philip Kerr has told us, 
could make it possible for war without a 
vote of the people. 

Mr. Cuno remarked to me, “We must 
have a new spirit among nations, and 
with a new spirit new things are pos- 
sible.” And I said: 

“Have I come to Europe to hear that 
from a German? Isn’t that what our 
boys of the A. EB. F. went over for—a 
new spirit in the world, a change of situa- 
tion?” Are we going back into the valley 
once more, or are we going on into.a new 
spirit? That word of Mr. Cuno found an 
echo in my heart, and I believe if it 
could be made to reach the heart of every 
good person in Hurope and France and 
all over the world, there would likewise 
be the same response, if the hindrances 
of politics could’ be removed. 


VI : 
We Americans are close to this thing. 
We cannot be out of it. From a selfish 
standpoint we are deeply interested in it, 
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_ perb way of relief. 
_ a drop in the bucket. Those ideals have 


“Who did that?” 
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: the crash comes, it means business 
disaster to us. I believe there is every- 


_ where in this country a void in our hearts. 
Once we had real ideals. 
_ are still in our hearts. We know perfectly 


Those ideals 


well that the job has not been finished. 
We backed out, and the job has been 

on without our assistance in any 
Way except in the magnificent and su- 
But charity is just 


not been accomplished and we must 


somehow get back into the game. Lord 


Curzon has said, “Germany is rotting to 
ruin.” She is, and she is not going to rot 
alone. 


What can we do? Humble citizens as 


_ we are, first of all we can clear our hearts 


of hate. That is the fundamental thing. 
And I am just going to throw in in pa- 
renthesis a word to tell you how love 
works. Take this child-feeding work in 
Germany, an enemy country. People say: 
“Why should you go over there? The 
more of those little vipers that die, the 
better.” But you know Christianity 
works if you try it. “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him.” We went over and 
fed as many as 1,500,000 German children 
a day at the peak of the load. I went 
into every part of Germany. There is 


- not a home in Germany, from that of the 


President down to the humblest laborer’s 
hovel, that an American could not enter 
and be welcomed. Love always works, 
and Christianity will work if you have 
the courage and the faith to put it int: 
practice. [Applause.] The hardest-hearted 
German over there, with hate in his heart, 


when he finds his little child coming 


back from school one day, having been 
examined by one of the best doctors in 
his town and fed with foreign food, asks 
“America did it.” And 
the next day the child is fed a little more 
and the color begins to improve and the 
child gains in weight. > Do you think that 
father is not affected? 

The way to get rid of an enemy is not 
to kill him; it is to help him. And if you 
help him, he is your friend forever. That 
is what I mean when I say: Clear our 
hearts of hate. Put Christianity into 
practice, and absolutely get down to a 
new moral basis. 

Let us all realize that we have got to 
get behind our Government in some con- 
structive foreign policy. Here we are— 
and we have got to get our Government 
into it; we have got to make it absolutely 
necessary for Mr. Hughes and the rest 
of them to take the step. The sin I im- 
pute to Mr. Hughes is, he knows all these 


_ facts—I know that from the conversa- 


tions I have had with our representatives 
in Burope—and he has not been telling 
the American people of them right and 
left so we will be prepared for the great 


‘step which he must haye in his heart 


some day to put forward. Pray God the 
day has not passed, but we have got to 
get back once more under some great 
moral leadership. The only way in which 


_ the American people will ever do this is 
_ by being led into it with a great moral 


leadership with the opportunity of doing 
something great for the world and making 
er generous sacrifice. 
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I believe we will rise to the occasion 
as we did rise in 1917 and 1918. Ideals 
in peace call us just as much as they did 
in war, and we have got to face them 
and do our duty. And we have in our 
hands that leverage of the interallied debt 
that gives us a power that no nation in 
history has ever had in like amount be- 
fore. With that in our hands we could 
practically get nearly anything we wanted 
in Europe if we knew what we wanted 
ourselyes. Then we could simply say, 
“We are prepared to go into a world con- 
ference and settle simultaneously the 
three great things that now hang over 
the world and stand in the way of settle- 
ment—namely, reparations, interallied 
debts, and disarmament.” Those three 
things must be simultaneously settled, and 
we can play one off against the other 
under our great leadership if we are 
agreed among ourselyes and our people 
are ready for the sacrifice that would 
be necessary. 

That thing has to be done by great 
leadership. It would call for the greatest 
sacrifice that has ever been made in Ameri- 
can history. We could do it if we saw 
something coming for it, a quid pro quo; 
but it would be the greatest act of gen- 
erosity in history if we went into it with 
the knowledge that we must sacrifice 
something to settle things. My appeal is 
that we shall go about it in this spirit. 
We must also throw owrselves into the 
World Court. It.has never been a politi- 
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cal matter; it has always been a part of 
American ideals. And we must take our 
place alongside the other factors that are 
trying to bring about a better public feel- 
ing, @ substitute for war. You know what 
that old rhyme says: 


War? After all, what do the people get, 
But widows, taxes, wooden legs, and debt? 


That is the sad story. The politicians 
do not like to tell the people that, but it 
is the bitter truth, and it has got to come 
out sooner or later that nobody has won. 
Somebody has had a victory, but nobody 
has won; it is a@ common loss to the 
whole world. We have got to face it and 
stand the loss. 

Fourth, we must go into the League of 
Nations. We can go into the League of 
Nations to-day very differently from what 
it would have been before. I was one 
of those who opposed doing it, not because 
of the League, for that was the good part 
of the Treaty, but that damnable treaty— 
excuse my language—a treaty of strangu- 
lation and violence that carried no peace 
with it and has no peace in it and never 
ean have! Thank God we are not help-. 
ing support that treaty now; that we 
stood aside to let it totter to its own 
death. But we can go into the League 
free from the entanglement of carrying 
that treaty, to correct its errors and in- 
justices and to try to bring together once 
more the peoples in every land who are 
striving for a better day. 


What They Said at Star Island 


NE OF THE most evident character- 
istics of our time is the breakdown 
of the sense of authority. Once children 
obeyed their parents, wives obeyed their 
husbands, servants obeyed their masters, 
the laity accepted directions from the 
clergy, and men at least felt that they 
should obey God. 

“We have cast off spiritual and political 
authorities and yet are surprised that 
domestic and industrial authorities are 
being equally questioned. 

“Doubtless obedience was a simple and 
useful form of morality, though it is not 
a morality of a high order. 

“But what will happen if we lose the 
direction of external authority without 
building something to take its place? 
What will become of a society of persons 
who refuse to accept control but have not 
learned self-control? If obedience is slav- 
ery, uncontrolled impulse is anarchy. 

“Byidently we have a more difficult task 
of moral education. We are to train a 
generation in self-direction. That does 
not mean that children shall do what they 
please, it means that they shall learn to 
please the common good. It inyolves prac- 
tice in social understanding. It comes to 
the great religious ideal of living together 
with our neighbors and with God.” 

Dr. THEODORE G. SOARES. 


“Religious education is largely a matter 
of the various groups of life in which the 
growing youth lives from birth to -death. 


Education does not go on in a vacuum. 
We live in a real world. Education and 


-religion and morals cannot be separated 


from life at any single point. Every place 
where our boys and girls rub elbows with 
other boys and girls or men and women 
they are being educated. This means that 
any church which faces up to a vital re 
ligious education program must face up 
literally to the whole of life. Social, in- 
dustrial, interracial, international rela- 
tionships must be Christianized, because 
these determine the influences which our 
youth meet in these various groups.” 
Dr. FrRanK M. SHELDON. 


“Theologies and institutions tend to be- 
come rigid, but people, and therefore 
human problems, always continue to 
change. Where humanity, baffled, bleed- 
ing, and broken, yet ever renewed, battles 
still for fulfillment—there is the heart of 
religion. Life refuses to be conquered. 
The creative religious forces of every age 
are where human groups are grappling 
with the problems of life.” 

Pror. A. EustAcE HaybDoNn. 


“What shall the church do to be saved?” 
some one has asked. Our answer is, We 
can save the church by bringing up a gen- 
eration of young people, trained in social 
living, trained to take the religious atti- 
tude toward life, and ready to accept the 
responsibilities which such an attitude 
implies.” Rey. EpwIin FAIRLEY. 
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The Religion of an Enlightened Freeman 


A SmrMon 


GEORGE A. THAYER, D.D. 


HE FREE MEN AND WOMEN are a much wider body 

of people than any nationality or any continent can 

claim. Freedom is a state of mind rather than a 
state of politics. Long before the rise of republics there 
were those who stood apart from the multitude of their 
neighbors and compatriots by their independent judgment 
upon the important things of life: law, faith, social morals. 
They might use the words of one of our American scholars 
who was a member of a great Presidential nominating 
convention and who resented some attempt of the convention 
managers to compel him, under a so-called unit rule, to vote 
for one whom he deemed an unfit candidate, “I carry my 
sovereignty under my hat.” Such persons are frequently 
known in history as martyrs, come-outers, heretics, traitors; 
a good many of them have been killed for their eccen- 
tricty; a good many more have gone on living in quiet 
thought, perhaps unrecognized for their explosive possibili- 
ties by the powers that be, and influencing little circles of 
opinion which by and by would develop into revolutions that 
toppled down thrones and wiped out venerable systems of 
worship. 

A free mind is apt to be in the advance guard of his race— 
not always, for there are unwise opinions which are hardly 
anything more than insanities. 

Now I call your attention to one modern point of view with 
regard to religion, that- the truth concerning any matter 
of religious faith is no more, as it long was, the monopoly 
of a professional class of Glergymen or other ecclesiastics 
whose business it is to give mankind their correct religious 
doctrines. The enlightened person, man and woman, who is 
not a clergyman nor a student of theology, has now come into 


council as often having a contribution to offer to the right ° 


conception of the universe which the churches must heed and 
put somewhere into their creeds. The creed-makers of our 
time are not all Bible scholars, nor occupants of pulpits. And 
this is the reason: For centuries, as we all know, there has 
been one literary collection, the Bible, which has been con- 
sidered to be the sole source of right beliefs upon every fea- 
ture of the world’s history. It has been a compend of universal 
information upon every subject which related to human origin, 
conduct, and destiny. 

We are supposed to know-from the Bible when the solar 
system came into existence. A dignified English prelate, 
Archbishop Usher, who became in popular 
authority upon the subject, told us that all these celestial 
bodies, sun, moon, stars, and earth, came into existence on an 
October afternoon in the year 4004 before the Christian era; 
and the history of man, his birth, his acquisition of speech and 
written language, and the arts of agriculture and mechanics 
were supposed to be set forth in explicit narrative in the 
Bible. Now all that, with a great deal besides which enters 
into more complicated Christian theology as the support and 
foundation of innumerable institutions of learning, piety, and 
riches, is not only denied by some of the wisest minds of our 
century, but also is so far disproved by competent specialists 
who know whereof they speak, that it is forced upon enlight- 
ened freemen who are in search of a religion that they must 
acquaint themselves with much else in the shape of literature 
and science than the contents of the Bible before they can 
express an intelligent judgment of the sort of spiritual uni- 
verse in which we live. 

Let us of this church affiliation with the denomination 
ealled “Unitarian Christians’ state with due modesty, but 


estimation an 


with an eye to the accuracy of history, that ours is the only 
sect of Christendom calling itself by the Christian name whose 
standards of membership and statements of the things deemed 
essential in order to entitle one to be called a Christian are 
so simple that it could go on living as a vital organization, 
no matter what novelties of truth, what disturbances and refu- 
tations of Bible ideas, modern scholarship may introduce into 
the domain of sound knowledge. 

The Unitarian churches of Christendom do not derive their 
existence from some ancient royal decree, act of parliament, 
or ecclesiastical council such as nearly every other denomina- 
tion claims for its descent. They are a collection of individyal 
republics which from time to time have refused to accept as 
religious doctrines some of the historical propositions which 
are yital to the majority of church establishments the world 
over, and have thus gone apart by themselves till by degrees 
they have found many companion societies who think essen- 
tially as they do and agree to work together. The doctrines 
about which dissensions earliest arose were a few central 
dogmas in which, as time has passed, we are little concerned, 
such as the Trinity, endless punishment, inherited sin. They 
were once very important in the days when human knowledge 
covered very narrow regions of inquiry, but in these later 
days much more imperative claims upon the world’s intelli- 
gence have sprung up. JHssentially, the world of intellectual 
and moral inquiry has been reconstructed by the modern 
sciences, philosophy, and history. This gulf between the 
sanctions of the oldtime churches and those which enter into 
the spirit of the new era is dimly recognized by the advanced 
leaders of all the ancient churches. This is the meaning of 
the great ferment about which the newspapers make elabo- 
rate reports in the metropolitan synods, councils, and dioceses 
of the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Roman Catholics, the 
Episcopalians. The New Testament parable which declares 
that new wine must not be put into» old bottles (leather 
bottles they were), which bids fair to lose any intelligible 
meaning to the coming generations, needs to be taken to heart 
by these ancient ecclesiastical bodies. 

Some time since, an Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, 
in addressing by special invitation an association of Unita-. 
rian ministers, expressed his regret that our denomination 
had separated itself a century or so ago from the majority 
of the churches of the community with which, upon an 
increasing number of concerns, far more precious than those 
upon which they had divided, they were now of practically 
the same mind; and asked his hearers candidly to consider. 
whether they ought not to reciprocate the approaches to a 
reunion which his church (the Episcopal) and a good many 
other churches were ready to make. The obvious answer to 
this friendly overture, made by several of our representatives, 
the most effective to my mind being that of the Editor of 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, was that the ideas of Christianity 
which are still the fowntain-springs of all the teaching of 
the old churches, set forth specifically in their covenants, | 
renewed periodically in public discussion, and recited every 
Sunday in the church worship in the ancient formulas termed 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene, and the other historical 
confessions, all were based upon the obsolete, temporary, and 
perishable features of the Bible and the church platforms. 
These foundations are as clearly mythical, legendary (“folk- 
lore’ is the more common term) as are the roots of every 
other ancient ethnic system like Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
and Buddhism, For instance, the Incarnation by virgin birth 
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of the Son of God, the sacred authority of a church exclusively 
appointed to expound the true conditions of salvation for all 
mankind, the sacrificial atonement of this Son of God for 
the sinfulness of our race, hereditary from Adam, and the 
other fundamentals about which there could be no recantation 
or retreat of any of the great church organizations, all have 
en beginning and support in the legend that six thousand 
years ago the ancestors of the human race, Adam and Eye, 
disobeyed God and transmitted the virus of their sin to all 
subsequent posterity. 

The established facts concerning the creation of the solar 
system carry our minds far back for many thousands of 
years,—fifty thousand, two hundred thousand, any indefinite 
figure may be justified to express the enormous stretch of time 
which is behind our human history; and the Garden of Eden 
and the fall of the first pair have not a single element of 
history or reason for their support. Most Unitarians know 
all this; possibly there are some in our fellowship who have 
not given any thought to the subject and hence could see no 
radical difficulty in a reunion with the Trinitarian fellowships. 
But the type of mind which habitually embraces our modes 
of worship and our spirit of thought is born of the era to 
which the Bible legends and the marvelous tales of the church 
fathers are as unreal and fantastic as the tales of the 
Arabian nights. The transfer of authority from one single 
Source, namely, the organized historical Christian Church, 
with its appeal to the Bible as the compend of all necessary 
knowledge, to the accumulated wisdom of all the generations 
_ of observing minds, a wisdom which includes not only what 

we call sciences and arts and literature, but also the seekings 
after religion, after God and the laws of the spiritual uni- 
verse which many other great systems of faith besides those 
of the Jews and the primitive Christians have given the 
world,—this transfer gives a new direction to the activities 
and motives of the intelligent freeman. 

His task is to create a new world of living human history. 
Once man was the timid, helpless victim of the unseen powers. 
The forces of the material planet, sun and storm, earthquake 
and volcano, pestilence and drought, the beasts of the wilder- 

“ness—these innumerable monsters confronted the poor human 
being at every step. He evaded some of them, he conquered 
a few; but the old, old conviction of our race, where we get 
traces of it in ancient records, was that man must take the 
inevitable chance so long as he lived, he and his descendants. 
It always has been, it always would be so. 

In the olden times, in Bible times, through the larger part 
of the Christian centuries, that familiar idea to our day, of 
progress wrought by human wit, of the mastery of nature, of 
an improying world, each century a better epoch for living than 
any previous century, did not exist. And I fear that there 
are large numbers of our contemporaries who do not believe 
it now. Ask your average neighbor whether or not the earth 
is an essentially different place from what it was in the year 

- 500 a.v. or 1000 B.c., and the possible answer, if he is not a 
studious intellect, a book reader, will be that, apart from a 
few superficial material acquisitions for transportation and 
communication, steam and electricity, nothing important has 
been added to the independence of man, his general happiness, 
or the power of controlling the dumb forces of nature. Still 
many a person among us believes in magic, notably in dealing 
with disease, as his ancestors did in.the twilight past of our 
planet. Still you may find those to whom the genuine value 
of church attendance is that through the divinely appointed 
agency of minister, priest, bishop, or other ecclesiastical func- 
tionary there is obtained a leverage upon the dangerous powers 
of the unseen universe, which the unchurched, the undevout, 
do not possess. 

To such states of mind the spirit of our enlightened age, of 
its universities, its commanding books, says: “You, O men 
with reason, have the power of constantly remaking the earth 
to the use of your humankind. You have already banished by 
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intelligence (not by witchmongering) a mass of pestilence and 
other destroyers. The list of such achievements within the 
life of most of us here is most eloquent and amazing. You 
have brought nearer together: than they ever were before the 
various races and tribes, tangled, distracted Europe, and 
isolated, provincial America notwithstanding ; and, most impor- 
tant of all, there are large numbers of men and women who 
hold it to be their mission and obligation to lead and guide 
their less fortunate and competent fellow-men out of the 
misery in which they are plunged either by inheritance or 
ignorance, into broader and richer life.” 

The phrase “social service” is becoming very familiar, its 
meaning being that our communities are families each member 
of which owes to all the other members its assistance in 
mastering the ills and dangers of life and spreading the 
blessings. 

We have enlarged the old sacred religious idea of an 
expected Messiah, a God descending from the sky to save a 
few of the race from sorrow and despair, into the conception 
of social duty of all classes of the race to lend a hand for 
a better outlook. 

He that has some superior privileges above his companion 
travelers on the life road possesses them rarely through his 
personal merits singly, no matter how able, how brilliant, how 
painstaking and thrifty; they have come to him through the 
co-operation of millions of people of the past days. Hence 
he is a keeper of the common wealth, a banker and steward, 
not a monopolist. i 

Riches, in whosesoever’s hands, are a trust for humanity. 
Draw your salary if you wish, but fail not to make an accu- 
rate return to your community of the balance which is in 
reserve for the general good of some definite sort. Education 
is a trust, popular education especially in lands and countries 
of the free schools and universities. There are, properly speak- 
ing, no rich men’s universities ; all universities are the product 


‘of the painful economy and endowment of men and women, 


many of whom were poor, enduring all their lives privation 
with an idea of handing on to the coming generations what 
they have saved. Nobody adequately pays his school tuition; 
he is a beneficiary of the community or the institution. Let 
him make return in all possible ways to that community whose 
nursling he is. 

Freedom above all treasures,—freedom to think, to know, 
to be safe from interference in the daily pursuits; what 
heroic deeds, what painful martyrdoms, what privations in 
the search for truth and justice are in the word! Saint 
Paul before the Roman centurion in Jerusalem dared that 
official to allow any hurt to come to him from the soldiery, 
“for I was free born.” True and not true. Paul was an 
adopted Roman citizen; but only by the grace of the slow 
upbuilding of Roman law and its world sway was its citizen- 
ship of any value. And Paul must ask the consent of the 
Roman generations before he can be free born. 

We are all in that dependency. Free lands, republics, differ ~ 
little in the native quality of their inhabitants from mon- 
archies. It is only in the course of fortune that we are able 
to get into the procession of seekers after liberty a few years 
ahead of the backward peoples. A slight accident would have 
left us of this continent in the weakness of Mexico and Central 
America. Alexander Hamilton declared that the United States 
Constitution was adopted only under grinding necessity; it 
was that, or the old welter of mutually jealous colonies upon 
which the old monarchies would have fallen to make us their 
subjects. A scanty majority of voters often turns the scale 
betwixt freedom and tyranny. 

The enlightened freeman takes to heart his heritage of all 
that makes for a better time to come, and generously uses 
his privilege to ensure that when he goes off the stage, the 
world will be more clearly set with its face toward perfection 
than when he came upon the stage. God intrusted him with 
power and he was loyal to his trust. 
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COUNSEL MODERATION 


While most of the replies to “A Militant Program” sug- 

' gested by Harry Hibschman, and published in THE Rue- 

ister, August 16, urged its immediate adoption, a few 

declared that the Obscurantists would destroy themselves 
without help from the Liberals. 

Henry Churchill King, veteran president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has been writing books since 1892, and is a widely 
quoted authority’ on the moral and religious life of the 
times. 

Stanley High is a young Methodist minister who has just 
graduated from the Boston University School of Theology. 
He is the author of “The Revolt of Youth,” one of the first 
books to describe the new youth movement as a construc- 


tive force. 
Of Two Opinions 


I myself have often thought that religious liberals were a 
little in danger,—-through the desire to avoid heated contro- 
yersy and through general love of neace,—to leave a definite 
and aggressive program quite too much to the conservatives. 
For it is well to remember that truth triumphs, not through the 
silence of all, but by each declaring honestly and earnestly 
his best vision. This means, too, that it is one of the essentials 
of liberalism to recognize that the truth is not all on one side. 

On the other hand, it needs to be borne in mind that there 
are all shades of liberalism and conservatism; and that the 
definite organization of a liberal fighting force might tend 
disadvantageously to sharpen lines of division within the lib- 
eral body, and so hinder rather than help the progress of 
religious liberalism. I am inclined to’ think myself that a 
discreet opportunism is the best line of policy for the liberal 
forces. Henry CHURCHILL KING. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Militant Toleration 


In Trafalgar Square, London, ever and anon Hnglish radi- 
cals of various and sundry sorts gather to blow off steam. 
With red flags and redder oratory they cavort about at the 
foot of the Nelson monument. Wnglish “bobbies” standing by 
pay little heed to the revolution-breeders, and as one of them 
expressed it to me: “We let ’em be. They enjoy themselves, 
and the public enjoys them, and every one goes ’ome the 
’appier.” 

In America, however, our toleration is of a more militant 
sort. For every sentence of such a speech as the one I last 
heard in Trafalgar Square an agitator in the United States 
could expect five years in jail. 

I’m not sure, however, but that the British method is better. 
We've faith to believe that communism, even without the 
officers of the Department of Justice, could never overthrow 
the government of the United States. For one, I have faith 
to believe that fundamentalism, however silver-tongued its 
exponents, can never overturn the reasonable faith of Chris- 
tians. Let the shouters stand as long as they will in the 
shadow of St. Paul’s gospel—their shouting may draw a crowd, 
but it can hardly shake that monument. 

As for a follow-up campaign—well and good. But liberal 
religion does not come by lecturing; it comes by education. 
On the platform, I fear, the fundamentalists might carry the 
day. In the schoolroom, well, you simply don’t find them 
there. The generation of young preachers that is going out 
to-day is equipped to teach the people whom they serve, and 
lead them, with their minds as with their hearts, ‘into a 
broader religious experience. Rapid-fire lectures, howeyer, 
might merely becloud the issues which a more gradual process 
would clarify. 
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The weekly journal suggestion, when THE CHRISTIAN R«EG- 
Ister, Zion’s Herald, and other such papers are in the field, 
seems, in like manner, to be superfluous. 

After all, is it not true that the liberals, by going quietly 
about it preaching and teaching and writing their rational 
religion, are already accomplishing the results which a more 
militant campaign, with more spectacular tactics, might jeop- 
ardize? And there are many competent observers who declare 
that the present somewhat boisterous rallying of the funda- 
mentalists is but a frantic effort to make a last stand against 
the onrush of those who, with no less devotion to the prin- 
ciples of true religion, demand a reason for the faith that is 
within them, STaNLEY HicH, 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From Maine to California 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The article in your issue of August 16 under the above 
title at once attracted my attention and was read with much 
interest. I am afraid, however, that I must differ from the 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Van Ness, as my observation has 
led me to an entirely different point of view. By way of 
introduction I may say that I was born in Maine and lived 
there until 1 was about thirty years of age. Moving first 
to Massachusetts, then to Ohio, to Indiana, and finally to 
California, I have had an opportunity of studying the effect 
of a change of environment on the “Man from Maine.” 

For, after all is said, we must remember that it is the 
same man and the same woman that we are considering in 
all these different localities. The people here in California are 
the same who, two or three years or eight or ten years ago, 
as the case may be, were living in a Mid-Western city or a 
New England village. If they have changed so radically, it 
must be the environment which has done it. I believe that 


this change has, to some extent, occurred and that it is a’ 


thing of the new country. People in Maine are contented, 
that is, some of them, because their horizon is limited. We 
felt that way ourselves when we knew not the West. But, even 
as far west as Ohio and Indiana we found a broader outlook, 
less of the quahaug and more of the real neighbor, less 
reserve and a freer companionship. It may be due to the 
broad spaces which tend to broaden the mental as well as the 
physical horizon. ‘ 

Out here in California the difference is still more marked, 
because of the prevalent out-of-door life. Yes, we do go to 
picnics, not with paper bags, but with thermos bottles and 
sandwich cases, and the meal eaten out in the open spaces, 
with the mountains over all, is more vitalizing than the 
average church supper of our remembrance. 
superfluous furniture and extra cooking to save the time of 
our women for a little more of God’s out-of-doors. 

I would yield to no one in my admiration for the Pine Tree 
State and gratitude for what she has done for me, and I am 
glad that I got my start there. Undoubtedly the rugged and 
primitive life of my boyhood offered the best kind of training 
for a healthy lad. As, George Ade has said of his native 
State, “Many bright people have come from Indiana, and the 
brighter they were the sooner they came.” Maine was a 
good State to come from, and it is a good State to go back to 
for three months in the summer. : 

Mr. Van Ness speaks of the popular discontent in California 
and the constant faultfinding. As a loyal citizen of the 
Southland I might attribute this to his being so near San 
Francisco. I have certainly never heard anything of the sort 
here. On the contrary, I have found the people in Southern 
California happy in their homes, contented with their climate. 
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We cut out . 
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_ and proud of their city. They do boost a little too much, some- 
times, but one can hardly blame them, with such a delightful 
country to live in. 

People in Maine do grumble, lots of them, particularly when 
the snow gets as deep as it did last winter, and they are shut 


It all depends. I can’t tell how they’d strike 
Your notions. 
Where you were last? A mean, cantankerous lot, 
You say; you left the God-forsaken spot. 


Tell me, though, what were they like 


Glad to be quit of them. Well, that’s rough on you, 


p For here you'll find them largely that way, too.” 


up in their homes for weeks at a time. But they finally come 
out here (we have a big Maine Club in Pasadena), and they 
are just the same nice people, but they thaw out and smile 
and after a while they get to be enthusiastic Californians, and 
help to swell the chorus which is heard even across the 
Rockies and starts other people for the promised land. 
People are just about the same everywhere. 
Wharton Stork put it right when he said: 


Charles 


“Hot, stranger? Well it may be overwarm. 
No, I don’t hardly think there’ll be a storm. 
What are the people like here in this town? 


They ain’t perfection, you can put that down. ALTADENA, CALIF. 


“Good-morning ! 
Just passing through here? 
You wonder what the folks are like. 
They’re just plain humans; I can hardly tell. 


_ page of the Boston Herald. 


of the army. 


Yes, it is a lovely day. 
So? You mean-to stay. 
Oh, well, 


How were they in the place where you were last? 
Honest and kind, you say; they never passed 

An ugly word to you, every one was your friend, 
You grieved to think such pleasant times must end. 


Stranger, I’m glad for both sides that you came; 
You'll find the people here are just the same.” 


H. BENJAMIN. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


How Much do Catholics 
and Protestants Give? 


Writing in a recent issue of the Catholic 
Review, Dr. Thomas F. Coakley, Pitts- 
burgh, gives figures showing the propor- 
tion of ministers to church members in 
various denominations. He says there are 
171,509 Protestant preachers in this coun- 
try ministering to 44,000,000 persons, or 
one to each 260 individuals; while the 
Catholic priest is responsible for 875 in- 
dividuals. Speaking of the contributions 
of the yarious sects, Dr. Coakley says 
Presbyterians give on the average $33 a 
year to the church; Episcopalians, $30; 
Methodists, $18; Baptists, $13; 
Catholics give but $3.75 on the average. 
Here is another argument for the merg- 
ing of the Protestants. 


Most Widely Read Book 


This comment on the Bible as the real 
best-seller is so true to fact that we repro- 
duce if. It was published on the editorial 
“Every day, 
80,000 copies. Every year, 30,000,000 
copies. And the presses day and night 
straining their bolts to supply the demand. 
A new book? No, a very old one. Indeed, 
the first book ever put on the press. It 
never has been off since. An Oriental book 
with a vast Occidental circulation. An 
ancient book, but fitting modern needs, if 
the demand for it is any criterion. A book 
so cheap that a copy may be had for a few 
cents, yet for a single copy $50,000 was 
paid a few years ago, and many other 
copies have sold for large sums. A book 
of universal circulation. Translated into 
700 languages and dialects. Put into 
raised type for the blind. Placed in all 
the guest-rooms of the hotels, aboard all 
the ships of the navy, in all the barracks 
A newspaper recently 
stated that, the captain of one of the ves- 
sels of the Shipping Board having died, 
it was found when his funeral service was 
held that no copy of the book was on 
board. Next day a hundred copies were 
on the way to the port where the ship 


“Ss 


but . 


would dock. The world’s best-seller. Out- 
stripping all the novels with their occa- 
sional records of 100,000, even 200,000, 
occasionally more, in a single year. Every- 
bedy knows what the book is—the Bible, 
of course.” 


Dr. Gulick’s Comment on Missions 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, secretary of the 
Commission on International Justice and 
Good-will of the Federal Council of 
Churches, who has just returned from 
nearly a year spent in China, Korea, 
Japan, and the Philippines, says: “The 
anti-Christian movement which reached 
its height a little more than a year ago 
has died down. Christian missions are ex- 
ercising great influence in the national 
life of both China and Japan. In this 
lies the hope of the situation. The prob- 
lems of China Will gradually be solved as 
the young men who have been training in 
Western countries and in the mission 
schools gradually take charge of affairs.” 
Dr. Gulick was openly welcomed in all 
these countries. He made 296 addresses, 
and was given thirty-eight luncheons. The 
result of the Commission was a more 
neighborly feeling between the Christian 
forces in the countries he visited and in 
this country. 


To Popularize the Bible 


Dr. Hendrik W. Van Loon, at Cam- 
bridge University, has undertaken to write 
the Bible in 120,000 words instead of the 
1,250,000 words employed in the present 
version. Speaking of his intention, he 
says, “I wish to compile a readable story 
for the chambermaid and the waiter, for 
the postman and engineer, for all sorts of 
people who fight shy of the Bible because 
it is the Bible, but who like a good story 
as well as anybody else.” Dr. Van Loon 
may succeed in popularizing the Scrip- 
tures, though it is, and has been for years, 
the best-selling book. We have had sey- 
eral revisions of the King James Version, 
but not one which has not taken more or 
less from the fine English of that transla- 
tion. . 


Order of Mercy in Need 


In Hungary, where it is a question of 
life and death for many poor, sick, and 
starving, there is an organization known 
as the-Order of Mercy, whose task it is 
to help the poor, cure the sick, and relieve 
the hungry. The Order did heroic work 
during the war; and in the five years 
since hostilities ceased, it has continued 
to feed and shelter large numbers of the 
suffering. This useful organization has 
been demoralized by the revolution since 
the war, and by the Roumanian occupa- 
tion. It has lost its best-equipped houses 
by confiscation. What will happen to the 
15,000 to 20,000 destitute, bedridden pa- 
tients, and the more than 200,000 out- 
patients, now that their resources for 
treatment have gone, can only be imag- 
ined. No appeal for help from America 
is more worthy than this one. 


Chances for Working Students. 


Through the co-operation of many com- 
mercial firms and religious institutions of 
Greater Boston with the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments connected with the School of 
Religious Education of Boston University, 
261 students during the past year were 
employed in part-time remunerative po- 
sitions. While on the one hand these 
students were aided in the realization of 
their desire for a college education, on 
the other hand those who have co-oper- 
ated have had the double satisfaction of 
building up a trained and useful citizen- 
ship, as well as contributing toward a 
successful business. These young men 
and women are ambitious, trustworthy, 
resourceful, and efficient. They serve as 
experienced bookkeepers, office clerks, 
cashiers, chauffeurs, companions, domestic 
servants, salesmen, saleswomen, skilled 
mechanics, musicians, tutors, teachers, 
typists, stenographers, waiters, and wait- 
resses. They also serve as pastors and 
assistant pastors, and directors of various 
ehurech organizations. 
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ce NEW BOOKS 


Dr 


Ecstasy 


Critics are finding constantly new touchstones of art, new rules by 
which literature can be distinguished from a sequence of sentences. Arthur 


Machen has elaborated with persuasive skill a new theory. 


“Well, as you 


may have guessed,” he remarks, “I have my solution, and I like it none the 
less because the word of the enigma seems to me actually but a single word. 
Yes, for me, the answer comes with the one word, Hestasy. If ecstasy be 
present, then I say-there is fine literature; if it be absent, then, in spite of 
all the cleverness, all the talents, all the workmanship and observation and 
dexterity you may show me, then, I think, we have a product (possibly a 


very interesting one) which is not fine literature.” 


Cc. R. J. 


The Rural Churches 


JOSEPH N. PARDEE 


CuourcH Lirn IN THD RURAL SOUTH. 

Testpp MnrrHops IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. 

CHURCHES OF DISTINCTION IN 
CountRY. 

New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Here we have three books edited by 
Edmund DeS. Brunner, results of an in- 
vestigation made in 1922 by the Com- 
mittee of Social and Religious Surveys, 
and written by trained observers. 

The study covered forty of the most suc- 
cessful town and country churches in a 
wide variety of fields, with a view to dis- 
covering the basic principles on which 
success was built, and the result of the 
study is presented in one book of fasci- 
nating interest and two of great value as 
books of reference. 

Church Life in the Rural South shows 
progress, but is a bit disheartening, owing 
to the dearth of preachers and the con- 
servatism of methods. It is a small book 
containing a wealth of information. 

Tested Methods is a summary and analy- 
sis of the methods of the forty churches 
under survey, thorough, comprehensive, 
and of special value for reference pur- 
poses. 

Churches of Distinction contains the de- 
tailed stories, with names, dates, and cir- 
cumstances, of fourteen of the forty suc- 
cessful churches, illustrating in living char- 
acters the methods that haye worked out 
ideals, solved deep problems, and put 
prosperity in place of poverty, neighbor- 
liness in place of isolation, supplanted 
ignorance by education, and transformed 
dead, dormant, and pioneer wildernesses 
into thriving communities. 

To get the real value out of the other 
two books, they must be read in connection 
with this one. 

Some of these stories savor of the miracu- 
lous, bué really are as simple as any of 
the parables of the New Testament, or the 
modern story of irrigating desert lands 
rich in natural plant food. 

The basic principles, the essentials, are 
easy to discover. The prime feature is the 
centering of all the lines in a man, or 
aman and his wife, inspired by the gos- 
pel of Christ, willing to make apostolic 
sacrifices, trained in the university, or in 
practical affairs, and believing with Golden 


TOWN AND 


Rule Jones that you cannot separate a 
man into parts and say, “This part is 
religious; this is social; this economic.” 
In every one of the stories, the minister 
has been the engineer, both constructing 
and consulting. He has made use of every 
resource the community afforded; sports, 
farm bureaus, canning clubs, pig and corn 
clubs, music, or moving pictures. In every 
case, whatever the denomination, secta- 
rianism has been kept far in the back- 
ground, while the church, by publicity 


.methods, has been kept in the forefront, 


as the most essential of all institutions. 

These forty churches have solved great 
problems, but the greatest problem of all, 
the one real problem, remains unsolved: 
Where are the ministers needed to be 
found? : 


Stirring Times 

THe McKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS. By James Ford Rhodes. New York: The 
Macnillan Company. 

The appearance of a new volume of 
Rhodes’s historical series is in itself an 
event in American history. Mr. Rhodes 
has made a real contribution to the writ- 
ing of our national chronicle. The present 
volume, if not entirely equal to those 
which dealt with the critical decade 1850- 
1860, is none the less a’ notable book, and 
well worth the careful reading of any stu- 
dent of our national life and its problems. 

We are still perhaps too near the men 
and events dealt with to be entirely im- 
partial in our judgments. They ‘were 
great men and they were in the midst of 
great issues. Merely to mention them 
recalls their greatness: Hanna, McKinley, 
Hay, Roosevelt, Rockefeller, Morgan, Baer, 
the Gary of his time; free silver, the 
Spanish war, the anthracite coal strike, 
the Panama Canal, “predatory wealth.” 
Very ably has Mr. Rhodes dealt with 
them, and in a spirit commensurate with 
their greatness. One wonders if all his 
judgments will stand the test of the pass- 
ing years: to mention only a few, his almost 
unbounded admiration for Mark Hanna; 
his lenient attitude toward the high- 
handed ruthlessness of the elder Rocke- 
feller, and toward Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
in acquiring the Panama Canal. The ques- 
tion will not down whether seeds were 
not sown in those stirring times which 
may yet yield bitter fruit. None the less, 
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much history was made, and of an en- 


during kind, in those two administrations, 


and, apart from judgments on which men 
may differ, the facts of the period are here 
set down in able and interesting form. 

J, A, aes 


Good Sense in Politics 


PROBLEMS IN PAN-AMERICANISM. By Samuel 
Guy Inman. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Political sense and military power are 
the two important factors in determining 
the greatness of nations. A great military 
state without political sagacity cannot re- 
tain its power and position, as the fate 
of imperial Germany shows. On the other 


hand, the greatness of America is due’ 


to a far-sighted political sense, tempered 
by military strength. Its success is due 
largely to the cardinal principle of Ameri- 
ean diplomacy, the Monroe Doctrine. 
There could not have been a Pan-Ameri- 
canism of to-day without the Monroe 
Doctrine. 3 
A dominant state at times forgets its 
obligations. Mr. Inman’s book has at- 
tempted to lay special emphasis on the im- 
pediments that are in the way of a true 
Pan-Americanism based upon real co- 
operation. He has made it clear that the 
suspicion of Latin American states toward 
the United States of America is primarily 
due to the actions of the latter. If 
America fails to play fair and thus fails 
to inspire confidence among the Latin 
American republics, there is the possi- 
bility of the rise of Pan-Latinism against 
Anglo-Saxonism on the American conti- 
nents. The people of the United States 
should take special pains to understand 
the attitude of Latin Americans on every 
important issue. Only so can closer re- 
lations between these peoples be cultivated. 
Mr. Inman’s book contains a store of 
valuable information. TDs 


The Cradle of the Race 


By CAMBL AND Car TO THN PRACOCK THRONE. 
By H. Alewander Powell. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $8.00. 

This book is much more than a travel 
story. It is a tale of days spent under 
the burning sun of the Arabian and Meso- 
potamian deserts; of nights under the 
open skies in the land of the Magi; of 
perils from brigands; of slow travel on 
the swaying backs of camels. Four men 
make the journey by camel and automo- 
bile throughout the Near Hast, from Beirut, 
through Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Nazareth, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Bagdad to 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, the place 
of the gorgeous Peacock Throne,—a land 
of absorbing interest, that has echoed to 
the’ martial tread and stirring war cries 
of many armies. The book yividly visu- 
alizes the past and present history of 
this cradle of the human race and dis- 
cusses intelligently the new political con- 
ditions now obtaining there. 
believes that the French and British must 
eventually withdraw and leave the land 
to the native Arab and Persian popula- 


tions. He possesses imagination and much 
His book is one of the outstand-. 


humor. 


ing works of the current year. M. B. 7, 
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4 The Great Lone Land 


Down THH MAcknnzin. By Fullerton Waldo. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $8.00. 
“Through the Great Lone Land” of the 
Canadian Northwest, the author of this in- 
forming book traveled from Edmonton, the 
metropolis of Alberta, down the Macken- 
zie, to the Arctic Ocean beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Mr. Waldo is a keen observer, a 
picturesque writer, and a sympathetic and 
understanding interpreter of the land and 
its inhabitants. He finds the people of 
this lonely land, white and red and yellow, 
thoroughly contented with their lives and 
with no desire to change their lot for “civi- 
lized” life. Many amusing anecdotes 
enliven the narrative, and a fine map 
enables the reader to follow the voyage 
and greatly enhances the enjoyment of 
the story. Hyery travel book should con- 

tain a map. M. B. T. 


ee 


GOOD TASTE 
“If I were to pray for a taste which 


would stand by me under every vari- 
-ety of circumstance,” said Herschel, 
“it would be a taste for reading.” 


Beauty, Light, Comfort 


Bscaush MN AaRn not Stones. By J. T. 
Sunderland. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.50. 

This is not a critical book and therefore 
demands no critical, analysis. It is a book 
written for edification and encouragement 
and should be received in that spirit. As 
always, the author writes in lofty vein 
and with good literary style. 

From the most primitive to the most 
cultured, the hearts of men have gone out 
in search of a Divine Being where, amid 
life’s storms and vicissitudes, they might 
rest in peace. There is no God without 
goodness and beauty, but there can be no 
goodness and beauty without order, har- 
mony, and reason in the universe. “Plan, 
order, system, purpose, which are the 
proofs of mind, are as conspicuous and 
inescapable in the universe as in men... . 
There are exactly the same kinds of proofs 
of the existence of a World-Mind that 
there are of the existence of a mind in any 
man or woman, and ten thousand times as 
many in number.” There are beauty, light, 
and comfort within these pages, written 
out of the broad and deep experience of 
a minister to the wants of men. w. 38. 5s. 


Our Wards 


Tow Rpp MAN In THE Unitep Status: AN 
IntIMATH Stupy or THH SociaAL, ECONOMIC AND 
ReLicious Liry or THN AMPRICAN INDIAN. By 
G. DB. HE. Lindquist. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $8.50. ‘ 

This amply-illustrated survey, under- 
taken as a part of the survey projects 
of the Interchurch World movement, is 
a welcome index to the belated applica- 
tion of modern principles to the wards of 
the United States.. It represents most 
faithful co-operation between the Indian 
Bureau and the workers in Christian mis- 
Sions. However discreditable and even 
shameful has been the history of the deal- 


‘- 
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ings of the federal government with the 
red man, this book makes it obvious that 
a better day has dawned. 

Here we have all the facts about pres- 
ent conditions in the life of the Indians 
as an inquirer would demand them. If 
any one wants to know about the Indians 
of any tribe, however insignificant and 
limited in numbers, he will find them as- 
sembled here for ready use. 

That a book of 460 pages has been de- 
voted to a study of the wards of the na- 
tion, may pérsuade some, until now un- 
aware that there was any Indian problem, 
to read about it. The facts here recorded 
are destined to be the basis of strong 
appeals to extend the Christian mission- 
ary work among them. The failure of the 
Government would be even more tragic 
but for the missions. Ww. F. G. 


Vindicating the Modern Stage 


Tun Bust PLAYS or 1921-1922, By Burns 
Mantle. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
$2.00. 

This volume “needs no introduction.” 
It includes ten characteristic plays of the 
season, some of which with startling suc- 
cess vindicate the stage of to-day. The 
first place in the volume is easily deserved 
by Eugene O’Neill’s soul-stirring Anna 
Christie. It is a literary achievement of 
high order. The “scum of the earth” is 
made to speak for the noblest emotions 
with great power and sincerity. 

Mr. Mantle devotes two chapters to the 
season in New York and the season in 
Chicago and gives 170 pages to ‘Casts 
and Synopses of Plays Produced in New 
York (1921-1922).” 

He judiciously comments on the diffi- 
culty of selecting the ten best plays of the 
season but finally gives us as his choice 
Anna Christie by Hugene O’Neill, A Bill 
of Divorcement by Clemence Dane, Dulcy 
by George 8. Kaufman and Mare Connelly, 
He-Who-Gets-Slapped by Leonid Andreyev, 
Siz Oylinder Love by William Anthony 
McGuire, The Hero by Gilbert Emery, The 
Dover Road by A. A. Milne, Ambush by 
Arthur Richman, The Circle by W. Somer- 
set Maugham, and The Nest by Paul Ger- 
aldy. Bis Vic. Bee 


Books Received 


Tur CHart or Mind. By John Bertrum 
Clarke. Los Angeles, Calif.: John Bertrum 
Clarke. $0.50. 

A CANDLE or Comrort. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 

Tue Mastor. By J. Wesley Johnston. 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

POSSHSSIONS OF A SKY Pinot. By Harry 
Elmore Hurd. Boston, Mass.: The Four Seas 
Company. $1.50. 

History or tur U.S. By M. P. Andrews. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

THe Hipppn Roapv. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AND Mopwrn INDuUS- 
trY. By Arthur HW. Holt. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $0.25. 

MAKING CHRISTIANITY CHRISTIAN. By Frank 
Milton Sheldon. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$0.20. 

SPAIN IN SILHOUNTTN, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


By Charles Nelson 
$0.50. 
New 


By Trowbridge Hall. 
$3.00, 
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The Strangle Hold on India 


INDIA IN WoRLD PoLITIcs. By Taraknath 
Das. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc, $1.25. 


This well-written book points out the 
serious international complications which 
constantly arise through Britain’s deter- 
mination to keep its strangle hold on 
India. The foreign policy of Britain in 
the Mediterranean, in the Black Sea, in 
Kigypt, and in Persia, and the relation of 
3ritain to Russia, France, Germany, and 
Japan, are largely determined and often 
strained almost to the breaking-point by 
the desire to control India and the trade 
routes to that subject country. 

The author holds that: a free United 
States of India, entirely separated from 
the British Empire, would end such 
strained relations and make for world 
peace, But breaking the world up into 
small antagonistic groups, instead of or- 
ganizing the world into larger federated. 
groups, does not seem to be working well 
at present. Freedom for India within a 
larger group of nations would seem to be 
a more practical ideal. BR. .8; L. 


The British Point of View 


Europe AND Bryonp. A PRELIMINARY SuR- 
VEY OF WORLD POLITICS IN THE HALF-CHNTURY 
(1870-1920). By J. A. R. Marriot, U.P. New 
York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

It is a difficult task for any author to 
sum up the world politics of the last half- 
century within the space allotted to this 
study. Thus the book is of necessity only 
a sketchy survey of the period. The spe- 
cial value of the book is its treatment of 
the World War and the League of 
Nations. 

The book will be of interest to Ameri- 
ean readers only in presenting the point 
of view of a British author on subjects 
more ably and carefully treated by Prof. 
Herbert Adams Gibbons in Introduction 
to World Politics, Prof. Charles Seymour’s 
Diplomatic Background of the War, or 
Arthur Bullard’s Diplomacy of the War. 

TDs 


OLD FRIENDS 
“If time is precious,” Carlyle in- 


sisted, “no book that will notimprove 
by repeated readings deserves to be 
read at all.” 


An Epic of Old England 


Rosin Hoop AND HIS Mprry OuTLAWS. By 
J. Walker McSpadden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.50. 

This is a new edition of a book pub- 
lished twenty years ago. It comes, how- 
ever, in response to a continuous demand 
for the adventures of this famous out- 
law. Into the new edition have been in- 
troduced original ballads and striking 
color-plates from originals by Allan Stew- 
art, the English artist. Stories of Robin 
Hood will live as long as persons are 
stirred by the spirit of adventure. To- 
gether the tales form an epic of life in 
Old England five hundred years ago. 

E. H. ©. 
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The Neighborhood Circus 
ROSH BROOKS 


Father sat behind his widespread news- 
paper on the cool living-room piazza. 
Mother stood close to the middle pillar, 
eyes intent on a group of small boys in 
the furthest corner of the garden. “I do 
wonder what they’re up to now!” she 
finally broke the silence., 

“Up to?’ from Father, lazily. 
quiet to me. 
they ?” 

“Suspiciously quiet,” said Mother. “Buzz- 
ing like bees about something. I can’t 
find out what, but something to do with 
animals, I’m pretty sure. To-day when 
David asked me if I could part hair 
straight, I had a moment of hope that the 
day had dawned when of his own accord 
he would take a human interest in his 
own tousled head. But when I assured 
him I could show him how to make the 
finest part in his hair he said, ‘Oh, it 
isn’t my head, it’s Bingo’s,—that curly- 
haired dog that Jimsy Dane has just 
acquired.” 

Father's suppressed chuckle was his 
only comment. 

“Having vaunted my prowess, there 
was nothing to do but prove it,” went on 
Mother. “I spent about half an hour 
parting Bingo’s hair straight. down his 
backbone,—all the boys superintending 
and brushing as if their lives depended 
on the job. Here they come.” 

Six small boys sauntered toward the 
piazza and when within speaking distance, 
Dayid asked casually, ‘Mother, would it 
hurt Bounce to give him a bath?” 

“A bath!” gasped Mother. “Mercy, 
cats don’t like to be bathed. Why do you 
want to? He has lived three happy years, 
bathless.” 

“Oh, nothing,” said David, vaguely, and 
the group sauntered off, only to return. 
“Have you an old hair-brush I can have 
for Bounce, Mother? He ought to be 
brushed—makes his fur silky. You 
have?” in eager tones, as Mother nodded. 
“Lowest drawer of the playroom bureau? 
Wait, fellows, I'll get it. You be getting 
Bounce. He's prob’ly asleep on _ the 
kitchen porch,” and Dayid’s inertia van- 
ished as he sped upstairs. 

“Why this sudden furbishing up of all 
the animals,” began Mother. 

“No harm,” said Father, putting down 
his newspaper with another chuckle. 
“Anyway you can’t find out till they’re 
ready to tell you. Maybe it’s clean-up 
week for pets,—there’s a clean-up week 
for everything else. Ah, Bounce is 
captured.” 

Again out of hearing, six small boys 
settled themselves by the lower stone wall 
and proceeded to give Bounce such a 
thorough brushing as he had not had since 
he was born. 

“T’ve given up guessing,” Mother an- 
nounced to Father next day after dinner. 
“Apparently not an animal in the neigh- 
borhood is escaping. Mrs: Alden says 
John spent the afternoon shining up their 


“Seem 
Aren’t up to anything, are 


canary’s cage with brass polish till it’s 
a glittering glory; and Mrs. Burton says 
the boys have groomed Arthur’s pony till 


the brush and currycomb are on the pen- 


sion list. Every cat has been caught and 
polished up. This afternoon I saw David 
and the rest of them starting for the park, 
and when I inquired where they were 
bound, David said, ‘Oh, over near the 
links.’ That’s three miles, you know, and 
when I asked why such a jaunt on such 
a hot day, they said, ‘See a boy.’ Now I 
know perfectly well that no friend of 
theirs lives in that little settlement, so I 
persisted and demanded what boy, and 
David said: ‘Oh, a boy. Don’t know his 
name. He’s got three goats.’” 

Father. shouted. “Let them alone,” he 
said. ‘‘They’re harmlessly busy and hay- 
ing a great time over something. It'll all 
come out in time. Wait and see.” 

Wait the mothers did, during a whole 
week of abnormal activity. Hours were 
filled with improvement in the appear- 
ances of all the neighborhood pets. There 
were noisy periods of hammering in 
Jimsy’s cellar, to which every available 
old grocery box was dragged. Finally, 
after an afternoon when the six had shut 


themselves in David’s room with large - 


sheets of paper, a bottle of ink, and in- 
numerable pencils, the mystery was 
cleared. Together the six covered the 
neighborhood, leaving at each door a 
black-lettered poster which announced: 


Circus! Circus! 
ALL Comr! 

BRING THE Basins ! 
BABIpS 5 CENTS 
GROWN-UPS 10 CENTS 
Every KNowNn ANIMAL! 
JIMSy’s Back Yarp! 
ALL SATURDAY ArTpRNOON! 


Ich-crkrAM! Canby! Popcorn! 
Music! 
“Mother,” asked David, serenely, at 
dinner, after Father and Mother had 


both expressed an enthusiastic intention of 
attending the circus, “course you'll make 
the big freezer full of ice-cream, won’t 
you? Says ‘ice-cream’ on the poster, you 
know.” 

At the same moment John was saying 
to his mother, also long trained to emer- 
gencies: ‘You make the best popcorn balls 
of anybody, Mother, so course I told the 
boys you’d make those. We want a lot. 
Popcorn sort 0’ goes with circuses. Says 
‘popcorn’ on the posters, you know. I'll 
wrap ’em in oiled paper for you,” he 
added helpfully. “Quite a job to wrap 
’em, isn’t it, Mother?” ; 

Saturday dawned fair and warm—per- 
fect circus weather. At noon six small 
boys appeared at their respective luncheon 
tables, a little weary, but elate. Every- 
thing was ready, and they did hope 
everybody would come early and stay 
late. A large and constant attendance 
was desired, so the mothers gathered. All 
the fathers to a man came home a little 
early, and at one o’clock the first-comers 
arrived at Jimsy’s gate, quickly followed 
by others. : 
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His World 


This is my Father’s world. 
The birds their carols raise, 
The morning light, the lily white, 
Declare: their Maker’s praise. 


This is my Father’s world. 
He shines in all that’s fair. 


In the rustling grass I hear Him pass, 
He speaks to me everywhere. 
—NMaltbie D. Babcock. 


Sentence Sermon 


Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things.—Isa. 
al. 26, 


“Whew! See the cash!” said Jimsy, the 
gate-keeper, to John, his assistant. “Every- 
body’s paying 10 cents a baby, same as 
for grown-ups !” 

Jimsy’s back yard—the circus part—is 
shady and just natural, no lawns and 
flowers to watch out for—a_ place where 
boys had always played. In the center 
of the open space stood a kitchen table 
and on it a phonograph played ceaselessly 
—wound by the boys in turn. Another 
table was placarded, “Ice-cream, 10 
cents.” David’s mother had not failed 
him. Fudge and popcorn balls were con- 
spicuous near by. But music and eatables 
are after all but accessories to any circus. 
The real interest lies in the animals. 

Suddenly the music stopped for a mo- 
ment, and David, hopping up on the table, 
announced clearly, “Ladies and Gentle- 
men and Children and Babies, this is a 
circus, only the animals don’t perform be- 
cause we belong to the Jack London Club. 
But you can look at them all you want to, 
and they’re all labeled.” -As he jumped 
down he gave the phonograph a vigorors 
winding, and to its strains the joyous 
crowd proceeded to view the animals. 

First in line was Bounce, sleek behind 
his bars and sound asleep,—a saucer of. 
salmon in one corner of his grocery-box 


cage. Astonished eyes read his label. 
“Black Panther. Found only in India. 
Very rare. Very fierce.” Bounce opened 


a sleepy yellow eye, spread his claws in 
a stretch, and purring loudly, again fell 
asleep. In the next cage was Fluff, John’s 
eat. His label informed: “California 
Lion. Roars loudly. Keep back from the 
bars.” - Fluff was also asleep, his fur 
silky with many brushings. Seven cats 
there were, each representing to the bes* 
of his ability a wild brother of the jungle. 

Next came Bingo under a tree, also ~ 
asleep, but stretched out in such a way 
as best to display his parted hair. “Bingo! 
Bingo! Wake up!” commanded Jimsy. 
running up. “Awful hard to keep ’en 
awake!’ he complained bitterly to the 
onlookers. “There’s his label, tacked to 
the tree he’s tied to. Course his ears and 
face and legs and tail don’t look just like 
it, but his coat’s curly”’— 

“Tama, from the mountains of Peru,” 
read the crowd, and with a superhuman 
effort kept its gravity till Jimsy’s duties 
called him elsewhere. 

“The cage looks like gold,” said David's 
mother, weakly, spying John’s canary 
hanging from a pine bough near the pop- 
corn stand. “What réle can he be play- 


~ 


iz 
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ing?” Strolling to see, she found him 
labeled vaguely, “Aviary,’—a representa- 
tive of all flying wings. 

No, that’s not all. <A black-eyed boy 
with a white goat was a drawing-card. 
“Rocky Mountain Goat,” the exhibit said. 
“Leaps down a mountain and lands on his 
horns. Doesn’t hurt him.” To the relief. 
of the managers, the goat stayed awake 
without urging. i 
_Arthur’s pony, little fat brown Topsy, 
did her part to make the circus a success. 
Just a pony was Topsy, unlabeled. Every 
baby rode her, led slowly by Arthur, and 
paid 5 cents for the privilege. 

From first to last the circus was a great 
success—no doubt about it in the mind 
of any one. No one thought for a moment 
of going home till all went together at 
six o’clock. 

“Well,” said David’s father to David’s 
mother as he came upon her holding a fat- 
legged baby securely on Topsy’s back, 
“found out what it was about, didn’t 
you?” : 

“JT did,’ said Mrs. Martin, joyously. 
“And I feel not older than ten myself.” 

“JT feel six,”~ grinned Mr. Martin. 
“Haven’t had so much fun since’— Then 
as Jimsy’s father strolled up, he went 
on: “By the way, what are the funds for? 
Anybody know how much they made?” 


- Together the two men hunted up the boys, 


who all six were industriously counting 
dimes, nickels, and pennies on the ice- 
cream stand. 

“My!” said David, adding the last dime 
to the pile. “Hight dollars and forty 
cents!” — 7 

“What's it for?’ asked Mr. Martin. “Or 
is that a secret? New balls and bats?” 

“No,” said David. ‘“Didn’t we tell you? 
You see our animals made it by being a 
circus, and it’s for animals—you know 
that animal society—we saw the ad. in 
the paper one day.” 

_ “Ad. said they needed lots and lots of 
money,” said Jimsy, his voice a little 
troubled. ‘ 

“T see,” said Mr. Martin, light beginning 

to dawn. “And you all have pets and 
like them and you thought’— 

“Course we like them,’ said Jimsy. 
stroking Bingo’s much-brushed hair. 
“Seems mean if everybody isn’t good to 
them.” 

The other fathers had gathered and 
stood listening. Without a word David's 
father laid a dollar on the table. With- 
out a word every father did the same. 

“Why,” gasped David, “you paid admis- 
sion and bought all the things to eat”— 


His Future Calling 
MARJORIE DILLON 
Most folks, when I yell, think I’m making a 


noise 

For fun; and my gramma says, “Boys will be 
boys.” 

Ill tell you a secret—come on, cross your 
heart !— 


I don’t yell so loud ’cause I think it is smart, 

Or just ’cause I’m happy. I’m practicing— 
see? 

And when I’m grown up, why, a caller I’ll be, 

T’ll call out the trains. In the station I’ll 
stand, 

With megaphone big and a uniform grand. 


And even the deaf folks will hear just as 


plain 


_ My call; “An apoarp for the X, Y, Z train!” 


, a 
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“We like them, too,” said David’s father. 

“Guess we remember the dogs and cats 
and ponies we had when we were boys,” 
said Jimsy’s father. 

With a warwhoop six small boys joined 
hands and did a war dance around the 
table. “Fourteen Dollars and Forty 
Cents!” they shouted. ‘Fourteen Dollars 
and Forty Cents !”’ 

Yes, from every viewpoint that circus 
was a success. 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Runaway House 
EVANGELINN WEIR 


Billy and Fannie were spending their 
vacation in the mountains. Very impor- 
tant they felt, too, for they had come a 
long distance alone on the train, and 
taken their meals at a little table in the 
dining-car, just like grown persons. 

Every nice day the children were al- 
lowed to play on the hill behind the house. 
Their aunt packed their lunch in a basket 
and sent the big collie with them. Fannie 
and Billy named the dog “Policeman Bob” 
because he was always on duty. 

One evening, as the children were about 
to return to the house for supper, Bob 
ran after a rabbit. They waited quite a 
while for him to come back. 

“This is the first time Policeman Bob 
has ever left his job for pleasure,” Billy 
said. “We will have to go after him.” 

They followed the dog by means of the 
path he had made among the undergrowth 
as he chased the rabbit. It led to the side 
of a hill some distance from the one on 
which they played every day. They called 
“Bob! Bob!” and could hear him bark, but 
he did not come to them. 

“He must be inside that little house,” 
Fannie reasoned, as they drew near to a 
small building set on the hillside. “I shall 
knock and tell them it is our dog.” 

No one answered the little girl’s knock, 
but Bob barked joyfully as he recognized 
the voices of his little friends. They could 
hear him seratching the door in his eager- 
ness to be with them. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any one at 
home,’ Fannie said. “Suppose you look 
in the window, Billy.” 

Billy was too short, but he managed to 
look through the window by climbing 
upon a box. “Bob is all alone,” he told 
his sister. 

“And the door is locked,’ she called 
back to him. 

Both the children tried to force the 
door open, but it would not give the least 
bit. 

“Bob must have gone through the open 
door and it closed after him,” Billy said. 
“Tll try the window.” But the window 
was covered with small bars too strong to 
be broken or forced open. 

Suddenly Billy saw a window in the 
roof. It was partly open to admit air. 
He pointed it out to his sister. “I'll 
climb on the roof, drop inside, and open 
the door.” 

“T am going with you,” Fannie declared. 
“Tt will be real fun to jump down and 
surprise Policeman Bob, He is trying to 
tear down the door.” 

By means of some boxes, the children 
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were able to reach the roof and enter. 
They were in a small furnished room, 
and saw that some one must have been 
there a short time before, by the dish 
of cakes and a bowl of flowers on the 
table. 

“It is somebody’s house, and we had 
better go away at once,” Fannie said. 

Billy worked at the door, but it would 
not open. Then he looked for a ladder 
which he might use to reach the window 
in the roof, but there was none in the 
room. He climbed on the table, but the 
window was some distance above his head. 
The chairs were folding ones, and there 
was not a single thing in the room which 
he could use to escape. 

“We will be obliged to remain until the 
owner comes,’ Fannie decided at last. 
“I feel quite safe with Policeman Bob, 
but I fear Auntie will be worried 
about us.” | 

It was soon dark, and no one came to 
let them out. They ate the cakes. Fannie 
said she would explain to the owner when 
he returned. 

“Tt is a real adventure,’ Billy said, 
“put I would rather be with Auntie and 
have a good hot supper. Poor Bob is 
hungry, too.” 

Bob was uneasy as well as hungry. It 
began to thunder and lighten, and he 
crept close to the children ; once he howled 
like a wolf, but Billy scolded him and he 
felt ashamed. It really was a dreadful 
storm, and the ground seemed to shake 
under them. 

“A thunder-storm sounds worse than it 
really is, here in the mountains,” Billy 
said, trying to comfort his sister. 

The children were quite brave until 

they felt the little house moving. Fannie 
caught her brother’s hand and began to 
sob. “The house is running away!’ she 
eried. “I feel it going down the hill.” 
. Policeman Bob was on duty. He sprang 
to the door, scratched and chewed the 
wood in his effort to escape, but he was 
helpless. The lttle building was moving 
rapidly now: it was running away at 
great speed. 

Suddenly it stopped. It struck some- 
thing with such force that the children 
and Bob were thrown against the wall 
like balls. 

“We must have caught against a rock,” 
Billy told his sister, after looking through 
the window. “There is a great wall out- 
side.” : 

The house no longer moved, and by and 
by they fell asleep. They were awakened 
by the opening of the door and Bob’s 
growl of defense. The owner of the little 
house looked surprised when he saw his 
visitors. Billy explained their presence, 
and Fannie told him about the runaway 
house and the cakes. 

The owner said that they had had a - 
real adventure. The house had slipped 
down the hill until it struck a big rock. 
Very soon they were on their way to 
their aunt’s. “Bob ran on ahead to tell 
the news,” Fannie said, as she heard him 
barking in the distance, “just like a 
policeman.” 

There were several persons in the yard 
of their aunt’s house. They. had been 
searching all night for the missing chil- 
dren, and Fannie and Billy had to tell 
them all about the Runaway House. 
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Laymen will hear Various Speakers 


The Tentative Program “ 


WIDE VARIETY of discussion topics, 

from the problems of the country 
ehurech and country Laymen’s League 
chapter to the promotion of world peace, 
is scheduled for the annual chapter con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
to be held at New Haven, Conn., in con- 
junction with the sessions of the General 
Conference and the Laymen’s League Min- 
isters’ Institute, Septembér 11-16. 

Sessions of the League convention will 
be held on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
September 14-16. At the first meeting, 
Friday afternoon, the president, Charles 
H. Strong, will set forth the purpose of 
the convention. Discussions on these 
questions will follow: “How may the 
Chapters Promote the Cause of World 
Peace?” “Shall we Continue our Church 
Attendance Campaign?” and “How may 
the Chapters Effectively Promote the 
Campaign by and with Young People?” 

That evening there will be a public 
meeting devoted to “The Church and So- 
cial Problems.” Robert W. Kelso, execu- 
tive secretary of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies, will preside, and the 
speakers will be Miss Grace Abbott, chief 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
and Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 
Pittsburgh. On the adjournment of this 
meeting, the laymen will meet in groups 
for a series of round table conferences 
on church advertising, church music (in- 
strumental), child welfare, church pa- 
geantry, and “The Religious Life of the 
Individual.” 

The perennial knotty problem of chap- 
ter financing will be attacked at the 
third session, Saturday morning. Whether 
the League shall attempt a definite and 
large increase in chapter membership, and 
whether it shall continue, with the sup- 
port of the chapters, the Annual Church 
School Institute at Star Island, will then 
be considered. The personal service that 
League members can most effectively 
render to the church schools and the 
question of the continuance of the annual 
Laymen’s Sunday are also on the pro- 
gram. 

The rest of the forenoon will be taken 
up with round table group conferences. 
Topics and leaders are: “The Problem of 
the City Church and Chapter,” Rey. 
Frank §. C. Wicks of Indianapolis; ‘The 
Problem of the Country Church and Chap- 
ter,” Rey. E. M. Slocombe of Lexington, 
Mass.; “The Problem of the Suburban 
Church and Chapter,” Rev. Edgar 8. Wiers 
of Montclair, N.J.; and ‘‘The Problem of 
the College Centre Church and Chapter,” 
Rey. Robert F. Leavens of Berkeley, Calif. 
Three other groups will consider vocal 
church music, and the problems of sery- 
ing the soldier and sailor and the new 
American. 

At the annual meeting of the League, 
Saturday afternoon, the report of the 
special committee on recruiting the min- 
istry, of which Perey W. Gardner of 
Providence, R.I., is chairman, will share 
primary interest with a discussion of 


what the chapters may profitably under- 
take in connection with industrial prob- 
lems. 

An advance copy of the report on re- 
eruiting the ministry attacks the curricu- 
lum of the present-day theological school, 
and recommends that more stress be 
placed on courses in psychology, sociology, 
economics, political science, and world 
history, and less on the Old and the 
New Testaments and formal theology. It 
advises that specific methods of recruit- 
ing be placed in the hands of a general 
supervisory committee, which shall work 
for more desirable courses in the minis- 
ter’s training and give publicity to the 
opportunities of the ministry. In stating 
qualifications for the type of minister 
most needed, the committee places first 
the ability to adyise and guide men in 
their human relations and religious as- 
pirations; the ability to preach is sec- 
ondary; and third place is given to the 
capacity for organizing a parish and sys- 
tematizing its work. 

Don Carlos Seitz, business manager of 
the New York World, is the most recent 
addition to the League’s speaking pro- 
gram. He will address a meeting Satur- 
day evening, open to all attending the 
yeneral Conference and the convention, 
on “The Function of the Church in Mould- 
ing Public Opinion.” More round table 
conferences following this meeting will 


- and Kenneth McDougall, 
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consider chapter financing, visual educa- 
tion, the church budget, and the every- 
member canvass, the free pew system, 
“Serving Young People,’ and the Uni- 
tarian preaching missions for the coming 
year. The last-mentioned will be led by 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, mission preacher, 
assistant sec- 
yetary of the League, and will be open 
only to ministers and delegates from 
the cities in which missions are likely to 
be held during the year. 

At the final session, Sunday morning, 
delegates will strive to answer three ques- 
tions: “Can the Chapters Promote the In- 
fluence of the Church by arranging Lec- 
ture Programs on Economie Subjects?” 
“Can the Laymen Assist their Ministers 
and Increase Public Interest in the 
Church by taking a Larger Personal Part 
in the Conduct of the Church Services?” 
and ‘Would Chapters Profit by Greater 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 


may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Witi1am B. Nicuors, President 
Isaac Spraacun, Treasurer 


Principals: 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


for 
Your Daughter’s Education 
Ample accommodations for each student, with individual instruction. 
Charming surroundings, comfortable classrooms. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY and SPECIAL ONE YEAR TUTORING COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL and HOUSECRAFT COURSES. 


Joun MacDorrig, Ph.D. (ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.) 
Mrs. Jonn MacDurrin, A.B. 


168-182 CENTRAL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O. Box CR. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are alranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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Participation in Unitarian District Con- 
ferences?” 

This session will close at 10.45 sharp, 
to give time for the laymen to march in 
a body to the Yale University chapel, 
where Rey. Horace J. Bridges, Dthical 
ciety leader of Chicago, will preach the 

nference sermon. Mr. Bridges was re- 
cently received into the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. : 

The Council of the Laymen’s League 
will meet at 2.30 Sunday afternoon to 
elect officers and to consider such recom- 
mendations as have been made by the 
convention. If group conferences are de- 
sired on other topics than those listed, 
they will be arranged on request. The 
League headquarters at New Haven will 
be at Dwight Hall, Yale University. A 
tentative program follows: 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


Att Day. Registration and Room Assign- 
ments. Dwight Hall. (There will be an in- 
formation bureau at Hotel Taft, second floor, 
Room 128.) 

2.30 p.m. Unitarian Ministerial Union. The 
General Conference Committee on the Conduct 
of Worship will submit its report. Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote of the Divinity School in Harvard 
University, chairman. 

3 P.M. The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Meeting of the board, Trumbull Common Room, 
Memorial Quadrangle. 


3.30 p.m. General Conference. Meeting of 
the Council. 
3.30 P.M. Unitarian Temperance Society. 


“Personal Glimpses of Prohibition.” 
Cc. Parsons, 
Probation. 


Herbert 
Massachusetts Commissioner of 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 

9 A.M. Chapel. Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. 

9.30 a.m. General Conference. Organization 
report of the Council. Rey. John H, Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., chairman of the Council. 
Report of the Commission on Polity. Frederick 
R. Griffin, D.D., of Philadelphia, chairman. 

2.30 p.m. General Conference. Morning ses- 
sion continued. ¢ 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting. “Religion and 
Youth.” Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D., 
president Meadville Theological School, will 
pre-side. Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, will describe the organization 
of the Student Federation of Religious Liberals. 
Addresses by Charles R. Brown, D.D., LL.D., 
dean of Yale Divinity School, and Arthur E. 
Morgan, president of Antioch College. 


Student Part-Time Positions 


in Churches, Sunday Schools, Business 
Establishments and Social Institutions 


Are needed by men and women students 
of Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service during school 
year beginning September 17th. Two hun- 
dred sixty-one students were engaged in 
part-time services last year. Co-operation 
is solicited, on the one hand, in providing 
opportunities for that large group . of 
students who wish to “work their way” 
through college; and, on the other hand, 
in building up a trained. Christian 
leadership and in contributing toward a 
successful chureh or religious educational 
program. 


Address Director of Bureau of Appointments 


Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service 


Tel, Haymarket 4585 
_ TEMPLE AND DERNE STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


9 a.m. Chapel. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
9.30 A.M. General Conference. Session de- 


voted to discussion on resolutions relating to 
the life and activity of the churches. 

2.30 p.m. General Conference. “The Free 
Faith in the World.” Rey. William H. Drum- 
mond of London, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Free Christians; Rey. Vivian 
. Pomeroy of Bradford, England; Dr. Samuel 
A. Bliot, President of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

8 p.m. General Conference. “The Church 
and International Relations.” Presiding, Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education. Speakers: George W. 
Wickersham, Paul M. Warburg, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, and James McDonald, secretary 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 


FripAy, SEPTEMBER 14 


9 A.M. Chapel. Rey. Alfred Manchester of 
Salem, Mass. 
9.30 A.m. General Conference. Reports of 


committees and election of officers. 
minute reports from local conferences.) 

2.30 p.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League Chap- 
ter Convention. First session. 

2.30 p.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League Min- 
isters’ Institute. “What the Church can do 
for New Americans.’”’ Dr. William P. Shriver 
of New York, Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. 

°8 p.m. General Conference and Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Joint session. Subject, 
“The Church and Social Problems.” Speakers: 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief, United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
of Pittsburgh, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Robert W. Kelso, executive secretary of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies, will preside. 

10.30 p.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Round table conferences. 


(Five- 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


9 am. Chapel. Rey. Marion Murdoch of 
Brookline, Mass. 

9.30 a.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League Chap- 
ter Convention. 

9.30 a.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League Min- 
isters’ Institute. “The Minister and the 
Physician.” Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor of 


medicine in Haryard Medical School. 

9.30 am. The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Speakers: Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secre- 
tary; Mrs. Alfred R. Robinson of Montclair, 
N.J. Mrs. Robinson’s subject, “Putting God 
into our Daily Lives.” 

11.30 a.m. Round table conferences. 

2.30 P.M. Unitarian Laymen’s League An- 
nual Meeting. 

2.30 p.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League Min- 
isters’ Institute. ‘‘The Church and the Labor 
Movement.” Speaker: Rev. C. V. Howell of 
New York, representative of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this field. 

8 p.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League Chap- 
ter Convention. 

10.30 P.M. Unitarian Laymen’s 
Round table conferences. 


League. 


SunpDAyY, SHPTEMBER 16 

9.30 a.m. Unitarian Laymen’s League Chap- 
ter Convention. Final session. 

10.45 a.m. Unitarian laymen 
church. 

11 am. Conference and Convention Sermon. 
Rev. Horace J. Bridges, head of the Chicago 
Ethical Society. (Open to public.) 

2.30 P.M. Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Meeting of the Council. Election of officers. 
Consideration of recommendations from chap- 
ter convention and annual meeting. 


SE 


march to 


Almighty God, grant us Thy grace to 
be faithful in action, and not anxious 
about success.—Fénelon. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. inimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE—RINDGE, N.H. 


RINDGE, N.H.—Will sell low choice Antiques 
and new Bungalow, 6 rooms, furnace, % acre; 
fine location. Owner goes South. B.D. Homes. 


NURSE 


NURSE—A Graduate Nurse will take a chronic 

case or elderly person. Communicate with 

ts F. CiakK, 139 Highland Street, Worcester, 
ass. 


SHORTHAND 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and _ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BAsHER’s 


SHorkTHAND INsTITUTH, Washington Buildi 
Seattle, Wash. : - eae, 


WANTED—HOUSEKEEPER 


A WIDOW, who has no family, desires a 
managing housekeeper of early middle age and 
in good health. References required, and they 
must be of the best. Address W., care of THE 
REGISTER. 


INDEX FILE 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—TIndex the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Circulars. WiLson InpEx Co., 
East Haddam, Conn. 


ASSOCIATE WANTED 


PHYSICIAN ALONE WANTS ASSOCIATE either 
sex, financially independent, to organize and 
manage Health Center and Research Clinic. 
“Teaching the Gospel of Health.’ One intend- 
ing to make it a life job. P.O. Box 61, Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


TWO YOUNG WOMEN wanted to take places 
of college girls leaving September 15, season to 
October 15, at Notchland, Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Combined duties—waitress-chambermaid. Op- 
portunities for hikes included in arrangement. 
Refined homelike surroundings. Boston refer- 
ences given and required. Mrs. C. H. Morey, 
Bemis, N.H. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


VES following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 

RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


| 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


TO TUMTS HUMINT IU hth LLL Le 
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New Haven Program Completed 


Comments of Organization Leaders 


HE SPEAKING PROGRAM for the 

New Haven meetings of the General 
Conference and the Laymen’s League, 
September 11-16, is now completed. Rey. 
C. V. Howell of New York City, the last 
speaker whose availability was in question, 
has just accepted the invitation to ad- 
dress the Ministers’ Institute, Saturday 
afternoon, September 15, at 2.30, on “The 


Church and the Labor Movement.” Mr. 
Howell is organizer for the Harlem 
Forum Congregation in New York, was 


one of last summer’s lecturers at Union 
Theological Seminary, and in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Chureh is one of the chief 
and most sympathetic interpreters of the 
relations between that church and the 
labor movement. 

As finally arranged, the General Con- 
ference session on the evening of Septem- 
ber 13 on “The Chureh and International 
Relations” is assured of a generous at- 
tendance by those registered at the meet- 
ings, for the speakers will be George W. 
Wickersham, formerly Attorney-General 
of the United States; Paul M. Warburg, 
member of the United States Section of 
the International High Commission; and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, internation- 
ally known as a leading suffragist. It is 
hoped that James McDonald, secretary of 
the Foreign Policy Association, will have 
returned from Hurope in time to be the 
‘fourth speaker on the program. Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Hducation, will pre- 
side at the session, and will close the 
meeting with a ten-minute statement of 
what the churches can do to create an 
intelligent. public opinion on _ foreign 
affairs. 

Details of the meetings to be held at 
New Haven by The Alliance have been 
announced by Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, 
the secretary. The Alliance will hold 
its regular board meeting on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, September 11. The re- 
ception that evening will be under the 
auspices of The Alliance, with Miss Mary 
C. Sawyer of Wellesley in charge. The 
presidents of allied organizations will re- 
ceive, and ushers and assistants will be 
chosen from the Laymen’s League, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Min- 
isterial Union, and other groups. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, president of 
The Alliance, will preside at another meet- 
ing Saturday morning. Mrs. Minna C. 
Budlong, the new field secretary who suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Mary B. Davis, will be one 
of the speakers. Mrs. Budlong has been 
supplying as minister of the People’s 
*(Unitarian) Chureh in Kalamazoo, Mich., 

for her daughter, Rev. Julia N. Budlong. 
- Saturday afternoon at 3.30, tea will be 
-seryed by the women of The Alliance. 

“Alliance women should come to New 
‘Haven, not so much for their own sepa- 
rate meetings, as for the opportunity to 
co-operate with other organizations of our 
fellowship,’ Mrs. Atherton declares. 

“To be ‘denominationally intelligent,’ 
an expression used by Mrs. Davis, every- 


body who can should go to New Haven 
Alliance women to learn of the reorgani- 
zation of our national societies, and to 
learn of the best methods of management 
for individual churches. It is to be an 
epoch-making gathering. I am much 
pleased with the outlook for a large at- 
tendance of our workers. And we hope 
they are putting up to the churches the 
sending of ministers with expenses paid. 
“This is the time for religious liberals to 
get together. New Haven is the place.”. 

Although the Young People’s Religious 
Union is not arranging for a formal con- 
ference of delegates at New Haven, head- 
quarters officers of the organization will 
attend, and the plans of the young people 
and the new Student Federation will be 
presented and discussed at several meet- 
ings. Such is the announcement of Albert 
A. Pollard, president of the Union, who 
is urging a large attendance of young 
men and women at the September meet- 
ing. 

“Young people who can attend the Gen- 
eral Conference in New Haven will do 
well to arrange to be there,” he says. 
“All agencies of the church are having a 
part in the program. Those of the Young 
People’s Religious Union who.are fortu- 
nate enough to get to New Haven will see 
and hear in active operation the denomi- 
nation of which they are a part, and can 
there best observe how they are to help 
in promoting the interests of liberal re- 
ligion. The Star Island Conference was 
a gathering exclusively of young people 

(Continued to page 861) 
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SWANSDOWN 


A superb, smooth, creamy white flour 
made from the choicest grains of hard 
spring wheat. 

For half a century it has been 
milled for us by the same skilled millers, 
who, with the pride of master crafts- 
men, have been content with producing 
nothing but the best. 


The quality is such that in a multi- 
tude of New England homes the name 


“SWANSDOWN” has become a by- 
word for 


The Best Bread-Maker 


S.S.PIERCE CO. 


‘“‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


preparation. 


taken. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


OnE YwAR TuTorInG Coursn 


The MacDuffie School offers, in addition to its regular college preparatory course, 
a tutoring course of one year which by careful reviews will complete insufficient 


For the comprehensive examinations a thorough review of the four subjects 
chosen for examination will be given, and in addition one other subject may be 


For the old plan examinations the subjects necessary to complete the requirement 


will be taken up with equal thoroughness. 
Principals 


JoHN MacDurFrFin, Ph.D. 
[ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.] 


Mrs. JOHN MacDorrin, A.B. 


ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O: Box CR 


IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


By EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS 


Compiled by CHARLES E. PARK, D.D, 


(Biog. Series No. 1) 
Order by Number, not by Title 
A brief four-page leaflet containing a biography of the author of this internationally 


beloved hymn, whose singularly peaceful and uneventful life is reflected in this outpouring 
of the true man, and also the hymn which has established Dr. Sears as one of our foremost 


American hymn-writers. 


Published for free distribution 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT— AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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( (Continued from page 860) 
intent upon perfecting their methods as 
related to their societies in the church. 
The General Conference will be a broad 
opportunity to get acquainted with the 
whole field and learn how we all fit into 
one big family.” 

There will be special trains to New 
Haven from Boston and New York, if a 
sufficient number desire them, according 
to a letter sent to the 602 delegates al- 
ready accredited and to church and Lay- 
men’s League officials by George G. Davis, 
assistant secretary. The letter contains 
the following directions for obtaining the 
reduced fares granted by the railroads: 


1. Tickets at the regular one-way, adult, 
tariff fare, for a going journey, must be ob- 


‘tained on the following dates—September 8-13 


inelusive. Be sure when purchasing your 
ticket to ask for a certificate. Do not ask for 
a “receipt.” 

2. Allow at least thirty minutes before train- 
time for the purchase of your ticket and 
certificate. 

8. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If not available at your home station, the agent 
will tell you where they can be obtained, and 
how to proceed. 

4, As soon as you arrive at New Haven, pre- 
sent your certificate to me at our headquarters 
in Dwight Hall, on the Yale campus. 

5. A special railroad agent will be at our 
headquarters Friday and Saturday, September 
14 and 15, from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 P.m., to vali- 
date certificates, and unless your certificate is 
validated on those dates you cannot obtain the 
benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 

6. No reduction on the home journey will be 
allowed unless 250 certificates are validated. 
It is important, therefore, for visitors from 
near-by points to ask for certificates when 
purehasing their tickets, because, though the 
saving to them would be small, it may be the 


‘means of securing a great saving to visitors 


coming from a distance. 

7. If the necessary minimum of 250 certifi- 
cates is validated, you will be entitled, up to 
and including Wednesday, September 19, to 
buy a return ticket over the same route by 
which you made the coming journey, at one- 


‘half the regular one-way, adult, tariff fare, 


from New Haven to the point at which your 
certificate was issued. 


Boston Typical of National Waste 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dorchester, 
Mass., in a sermon preached August 26, 
in Milton, referred to the city of Boston 
as “a lost city,’ and declared that “Boston 
is a maze in which we lose our way, and 
in our starved condition turn and deyour 
our children.” 

“That is why Boston,” he continued, 
“along with the other large cities, is un- 
able to reproduce her population.” He 
said: 

“A man is lost when he does not know 
where he is going. Who is there who can 
tell where Boston is going? We have two 
significant guesses by Boston men of na- 
tional reputation. Robert Woods, the dean 
of social workers in America, reiterates in 
yarious chapters of his new book, ‘The 
Neighborhood in Nation Building,’ that ‘no 
modern city has yet proved its capacity to 
reproduce its own population.’ 

“Then Prof. William McDougall of Har- 
vard said, not long ago, in his Lowell 
Institute lectures, that as he watched the 


American people speeding gaily, with in- 
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vincible optimism, down the broad road 
to destruction, he seemed to witness the 
greatest tragedy in all history. Uncle 
Sam finishes the picture with a census 
report showing that more than half our 
population has now drifted into the 
cities. f 

“Boston is full of blind alleys and false 
leads into which our people are drawn by 
countless allurements, never to find their 
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the whole problem. We ask for more 
cream than we can pay for. The debi 
hangs over the future. 

“We mortgage our children. We sell 
their vitality to buy momentary comforts. 
We do not allow them to grow up into 
strong, self-reliant,. capable citizens, but 
cramp and dwarf them into narrow 
streets, and they become literal paving- 
stones over which the hardy country lads 


way out. We enter by the door of ‘advan- 
tages.” The city has so much to offer in 
the way of opportunity, convenience, com- 
fort, culture, luxury. It is the cream of 
life. But those who skim the cream must 
pay the milkman, and this is the key to 


tramp their way to the positions demand- 
ing strength and ability. But the men 
from the country bring their families to 
town and in so doing compel them to 
pay the price for the luxuries of their 
parents.” 


oD 


od 


SP decay dala 4 
HOULD the 100-year-old Congregationalism of the Uni- 
tarian Church be modified to effect a more centralized 
administration? 


YOUR PARISH CANNOT AFFORD to go unrepresented 


in the discussion of this issue 


—at New Haven 


WX JHAT can the Unitarian Laymen’s League do to hasten 
world peace, to help solve industrial problems? 


IT WILL PAY YOUR LAYMEN’S LEAGUE CHAPTER 
to send a representative to the discussion of these and a 


multitude of practical chapter problems 
—at New Haven 


HAT business has the church with the labor movement, 
the advancement of right international relationships, 
social service problems, the task of Americanization? 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD to miss hearing speakers of 
national and international reputation consider these vital 
topics 

—at New Haven 


From international relationships to the problems of the remotest 
country parish, the program of the New Haven meetings, Septem- 
ber 11-16, will hold something of immediate, vital interest to 
every Unitarian. 


In buying your ticket to New Haven do not forget to obtain a 
certificate which will entitle you to half fare on the return trip. 
Make your reservation in the Yale dormitories or a New Haven 
hotel to-day. Write to 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, Assistant Secretary 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A Tragic Epitaph 


He believed in 
progress 
but he did not 
make any. 


‘ 


Twice Across Continent 


Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield, Long Beach, 
Calif., preached sermons, August 19 and 
26,° based on observations made in an 
8,000-mile journey by automobile twice 
across the continent, and touching twenty 
States. 


Two Bequests of $5,000 


The will of the late David P. Kimball, 
Boston, Mass., included public bequests of 
$245,000. He left the American Unitarian 
Association and the Arlington Street 
Church $5,000 -each. 


Meadville Alumni to Meet 


A meeting of the Meadville Alumni 
Association will be held at New Haven, 
Thursday, September 18, at 10.30 p.m. 
Dr. L. Walter Mason, the representative 
of the alumni on the committee appointed 
to investigate the removal of the School, 
will lead the discussion, on “The Future 
of Meadville.” 


Ministers at Institute of Politics 


Four Unitarian ministers attended the 
Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., 
this summer, as follows: Rey. Ernest 
Caldecott, Schenectady, N.Y., Rey. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass., Rey. W. W. 
Peck, Youngstown, Ohio, and Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Boston. Rey. Earl C. Davis. 
Lancaster, Pa., was present at several 
lectures. Mr. Caldecott and Dr. Dieffen- 
bach both attended the round table of 
Prof. William McDougall, on “Race as a 
Factor in Politics,’ and each read one of 
the assigned papers. There were nearly 
three hundred members of the Institute. 
It was the general sentiment that it has 
gathered momentum and found itself, so 
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DIREC T°O Row 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


The mother of nine children needs a vacation. 
Two nervous girls are already in Mission foster 
homes. The mother’s vacation can be arranged 
if the Mission will board two younger children. 
The five older children can care for the home. 

If you have had your vacation, cannot you 
finance this? 

PRESENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicE-PrEsIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


CLerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drmectors: Miss Louisa F. ge Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, : 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville.” Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, Celifornia 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. ‘Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TORY OF A YEAR’S WORK BY 
A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB (JUST 
ISSUED) WILL BE MAILED YOU 
UPON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


that it is expected President Garfield and 
the directors will make it a permanent 
institution. A decision will be announced. 


THE MACDUFFIE 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 


Study of the art of home-making. 
Training for home responsibilities. 
Exclusive and continuous use of practice house. 


Outdoor life. 


Beautiful grounds. 


Preparation for Simmons, Hospital Dietetics, Social Service. 
A department of the MacDuffie School 


Directors: 


Joan MacDorrin, Ph.D. (ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.) 
Mps. Joan MacDurrin, A.B. 


168-182 CENTRAL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O. Box CR 
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[- _ PLEASANTRIES 


“T like cheerfulness. I admire any one 
who sings at his work.” “How you must 
love a mosquito.”—Boston Transcript. 


Jones: “T noticed you bowed to the 
Richards just now. Do you know them?” 
Smith: “Well, sort of indirectly. You see, 
our dog knows theirs.”—Life. 


A reader of THr REGISTER suggests 
that in the light of the recent change in 
the Chief Magistrate of the Nation, we, 
the people, must become either Calvinists 
or liberals. 


How to teach the Bible is an important 
question which the following case illus- 
trates: A woman whose son had run away 
to sea remarked to the minister: ‘Well, 
sir, it’s only what we might expect. For 
-doesn’t the Bible say, ‘Train up a child 
and away he'll go’?” 


Sir Edward Grigg told his Williams- 
town audience that Lloyd George received 
many telegrams from private individuals 
during important international confer- 
ences after the Great War. One, from an 
American, said: “We are with you heart 
and soul to put the Turk out of Burope. 
America expects every Englishman to do 
his duty.” ; D. 


The preacher was telling the gospel story 
of the man sick of the palsy. He touched 
up the Biblical account with his own 
imagination, going through the childhood, 
youth, and manhood of the sufferer, who 
‘was dosed by quacks and made the object 
of incantations by old women. The sick 
man hoped, but the years slipped away, 
and he was no better. “Until, brethren,” 
said the preacher, “in the language of the 
text, he was sick of it!’ 


The soldiers marched to the church and 
halted in the square outside. One wing 
of the edifice was undergoing repairs, so 
there was room for only about half the 
regiment. “Sergeant,” ordered the cap- 
tain, “tell the men who don’t want to go 
to chureh to fall out.” A large number 
quickly availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. “Now, sergeant,” said the captain, 
“dismiss all the men who did not fall out 
and march the others in—they need it 
most.’—The Continent (Chicago). 


It was a rather small circus and car- 
vied but one lion, one tiger, one elephant, 
and so on down the list. After the trainer 
had put the lion through his paces, an 
elderly lady appeared at the cage door and 
remarked, “Aren’t you afraid that this 
ferocious beast will attempt to make a 
meal of you some day?” “To tell you the 
truth, ma’am,” confided the man in the 
dazzling uniform, “if business doesn’t get 
any better, I’m afraid T’ll have to make 
a meal of this ferocious beast.”—Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 


Stephen Graham, the Russian expert, 
said at a dinner: “The besetting sin of the 
Russian people is laziness. It is laziness 
and nothing else that keeps them from 
driving out the unspeakable Bolsheviks. 
Laziness! A woman once hired a Rus- 
sian butler. At the end of a week or 
so she said to him one day, rather bit- 
terly: ‘Why is it, Piotr Plotrovitch, that 
every time I come home [I find you sleep- 
ing? The butler yawned, smiled, and 
stretched himself. ‘Well, madam,’ he 
said, ‘it’s like this, you see. I don’t like 
to be doing nothing.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held forus by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely | increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 


now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


THE CHEST WITH A CHILL IN IT 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Give a “Lifetime” of Service and 
Satisfaction 


Maine Nashua 
rae IN OVER A MILLION HOMES N.#. 
0. U.S.A, 


Student Rooming Accommodations 


in Christian Homes 


Are needed by over one hundred women 
students of Boston University School of 
Religious Education and Social Service, 
still unprovided for during school year 
Some would 
appreciate privilege of exchanging part- 
time services for room and board. 


Address Director of Bureau of Housing 


Boston University School of Religious 


Education and Social Service 
Tel. Haymarket 4585 


TEMPLE AND DERNE STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 


beginning September 17th. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rev. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury will preach September 9. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 


The “Money Earning Plan’ 
for 
Churches 
Societies 
Schools 


will put money in the 
treasury of any society in 
your church east of the 


Mississippi River. 
7 


For information write 
CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 

184 WARD STREET, NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
Summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. (Union service with 
First and Second Churches in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., 11 A.M. Open daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Prof. William W. Fenn, D.D., 
of the Harvard Theological School, Cambridge, i 
Mass., will preach September 9. The South 
Congregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. A brief Hymn Service, 
at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. Following this 
Beuvice there will be an Organ Recital in the 
church. 


Educational 


BURDETT 


COLLEGE 


‘New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Becmstarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Are now within easy reach 
MW), sis y ‘ 


Mf 
y) 


“The White Temple” 
Miami, Florida 


volutionized Chime building. They 

are electrically played—no tugging at 
ropes. Your organist plays rich melody on 
them and blends chime music into the 
services. 


Dee Tower Chimes have re- 


Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual 
awakening that means much to the pros- 
perity of your church. They are truly a 
Memorial Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- 
petuates the memory of both the donor 
and the loved one in whose memory and 
honor they are placed. 


Deagan Chimes are superbly musical, 
stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- 
less in pitch. They are a blessing on the 
entire community. 


Complete sets 
Our new Community Memorial Plan will DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
enable you to secure Deagan Tower $5,000 to $10,000 
Chimes for your church. Fill out and mail 

the coupon for particulars. 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
Played From 
Electric Keyboard, 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 


Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave. ay 
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| Chimes for your Church 
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